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——« @ Merry Christmas to You All! 
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4 THE HOLY FAMILY: IN THE MANNER OF FRA ANGELICO 


The representation of the Holy Family is from a photograph taken on the occasion of the pageant given last year in 
the Second Church in Boston, Mass. The parts were taken by memberstof the Emerson Guild and others”3 
connected with the church. Miss Elizabeth W. Harvey represented the Madonna. Warren Mumford took the 
part of Joseph. The Angel of Light, or Spirit of Christianity, was represented by Miss Zoé Shippen, while the 
attendant angels, following lines and coloring of Fra Angelico, were the Misses Constance Mumford and Sylvia 
Shippen. Another scene showed the Apostles lighting their candles at the central light. The pageant this 
year was given December 18. The pageant was under the direction of Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Rodman Shippen. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 22,°1921 


For Christian Politics 


HAT MAKES CHRISTMAS this year so 

much dearer than it was last year? We 
speak for ourselves alone, yet we believe there will 
be many others who have the same joyous answer. 
It is the promise of the great desire, the dawn of 
the consummation devoutly wished, the returning 
radiance that once was clouded, the rebirth of 
religion in our politics. These four years of edi- 
torial direction of this journal have been filled with 
a passion to make politics Christian. That has 
been our highest mission. We have seen what men 
ean do for their country, yes, their world, when 
once spirituality possesses them. How wonderful 
it was, month after month, year after year, in the 
hard, brutal, tragic cataclysm of such a struggle 
for civilization as never befell mankind before, that 


men found power equal to their inestimable needs, . 


and spite of loss und death and darkness entered 
into the glory as those who had seen the great light 
and won the victory! 

They, the cynical, could never tell us that the 
recession of our country from those days of ‘spirit- 
ual tension to lassitude and material meanness 
was a fact running-down to the heart of our life. 
It was not that. It could not be. We misunder- 
stood its meaning, and its passing ephemeral char- 
acter, if we thought so. And now are we not prov- 
ing we are better than our interpreters said we 
were? Are we not: saying more and more that 
America did give the world of politics a spiritual 
enduement when it said the end of the war must not 
be the old diplomatic barter, but a new religious 
concordat. What else was our President striving 
for in Paris? What else in its inmost soul is the 
League of Nations, toward which the world is turn- 
ing back again? Witness the simple fact in Wash- 
ington and the Conference. Mr. Hiogbes was for 
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the League, slightly modified, and has never said 
a word contrariwise; Mr. Root also; Mr. Under- 
wood was for it without qualification or amend- 
ment; Mr. Lodge with his own reservations. 
Everything they have done has been league-wise. 
And the President himself has only recently de- 
clared the League must continue for the salvation 
of Europe. 

All that has been achieved in Washington is tes- 
timony that religion in politics is our Christmas 
gift. What has seemed like ruin to our ideals since 
the war, is not so, for we have the indestructible 
creative good within us which can take and is in- 
deed taking the broken parts and making them into 
a new fabric which will appear in the great time 
to come without flaw, without reproach. The whole 
We are very happy this 
Christmas-time. Peace on earth, good-will to men, 
we sing; yes, we sing, also, God made of one spirit 
all the nations of the earth. To find the spirit 
a house for our perpetual dwelling together and 
methods for its effectual management is the cen- 
tral task of humanity committed to the hands of 
our leaders as we enter into the unspeakable and 
genuine joy of “the holiday of humanity.” 


What “Holy” Means | 


OW MAY WE TELL the world a simple fact 
about the Nativity and yet keep it in the realm 
of poesy? How show the meaning of a word with 
such exactness as to win the approval of the lexicog- 
rapher and yet keep our standing with the mystic? 
The word is “holy.” We shall be both literal and 
spiritual. We are speaking of the babe in the 
manger. This is the world’s season of adoration of 
the holy child. Every race and religion has its own 
begotten of God, and we Christians call his name 
Jesus. The record that is the same in all the faiths 
is this: The child is holy. 

Search far back in the primal vigor of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and we find the original of “holy.” It is 
“hal.” It means healthy, whole, without blemish. 
Jesus was a healthy child. He was well born, an 


object of devotion and ineffable delight. to those 
“who came where the young mother held to her 


bosom the desire of mankind. What of every 
mother? Is it not true through all the ages, that, 


‘the madonna heart has found her first solicitude 


and her first joy in the health, the wholeness, the 
holiness of her offspring? It was for that in the 
watches she prayed, for that her husband hoped, 
the community rejoiced. How in keeping it was 
for Jesus, in gratefulness for his own health and 
strength, to go about blessing with his continuing 
holiness the little children not only, but their elders 
who also desired above all things to be whole? 
Thus ministered the Great Physician to the end of 
his life. 

What are we doing in our day? Is it not the 
longing for holiness that prompts us to teach and 
to practice the gospel that only the child who gives 
promise of health in all his years, only the child — 
who may be conceived in holiness, should be born 
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into the world? We are not creatures of insensate 
lives. We are not as the lesser living things who 
make no progress in understanding or in life. In 
all things we leave naught to chance which our 
growing knowledge should assume. In this chiefest 
creative duty we must keep the law. Is it true, as 
a leading Roman prelate says, that “even though 
some little angels in the flesh, through the moral, 
mental, or physical deformity of parents, may ap- 
pear to human eyes hideous, misshapen, a blot on 
civilized society, we must not lose sight of the 
Christian thought that under and within such 
visible malformation there lives an immortal soul 
to be saved and glorified for all eternity 
among the blessed in heaven’? Do such, as he 
say, “troop down from heaven because God wills 
it”? 

It cannot be true.” Does he mean that we shall 
not take account of the likelihood of ill-born chil- 
dren and act accordingly? Does God sanction the 
suffering and sorrow that might not have been? 
Where is blessing in such a life? The mere mul- 
tiplying of people is not the chief end of man, but 
the good begetting of holy children. We care for 
them tenderly who need, and, much more, we pre- 
pare the way of the Lord and make his paths 
straight by the holiness of our bodies and souls. 
This is the highway of God and humanity. 


The Wasted Evergreens 


HE MASSACHUSETTS Audubon Society 
has made public a letter sent by the society to 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce, Lynn, 
Mass., protesting against the extravagant use of 
laurel by that city in Christmas decoration. The 
following paragraph in the letter shows the attitude 
of the society: ‘The mountain laurel grows very 
slowly, and one man in an afternoon can cut down 
more than a natural growth would replace in a 
dozen years. It should be cut sparingly, if at all, 
even for useful and desirable decoration. We can- 
not but regard its use in a profuse way as a wrong 
to the community at large. An earnest effort is 
being made by many worthy people to educate the 
public to understand the need of sparing the laurel 
and others of our rare and beautiful wild shrubs 
and flowers. We hope your city will find means 
to discontinue this unwise plan for Christmas 
decoration.” 

This protest should be given wide publicity. 
Lynn is by no means the only offending city in this 
matter. The attempt to conserve, which received 
impetus during the war, has ceased to make its 
appeal to the popular mind, and we are again 
practicing wicked waste. Fields and woods are 
ruthlessly stripped of trees and shrubs to make a 
Christmas holiday. Each year nature is robbed of 
more and more laurel, evergreen, and small trees. 


. These inroads are causing increasing alarm among 
foresters, who say that in a decade natural 
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Christmas decorations will be difficult to procure. 
It is not necessary to decorate an entire city with 
festoons of laurel‘to bring in the Christmas spirit. 
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It is pleasant for every home to have an individual 
tree, but it would be more in keeping with the real 
spirit of Christmas to make more of the celebra- 
tion in groups—in the church, the school, the lodge, 
and the community. Christmas does not seem to 
be Christmas without decorations of evergreens. 
In order that we may continue to enjoy such 
decorations we must begin now and stop the 
prodigal waste. 


The Russian Children 


N SEPTEMBER, 1921, 5,000,000 Russian chil- 

dren faced death by starvation. The American 
Relief Commission acting under the guidance of 
Herbert Hoover has provided for 2,000,000. What 
of the remaining 3,000,000? They will either per- 
ish or grow up weaklings due to malnourishment. 
When the sum of $15 will provide food, clothes, and 
medical attendance for one child until September, 
1922, how can we well-equipped Americans with- 
hold provision? Eye-witnesses testify that the sit- 
uation in the famine-stricken portions of Russia is 
incredible. Think, if we can, of 15,000,000 men, 
women, and children in dire need. Intense-as the 
suffering has been, extensive as the loss of life 
has been, more suffering is in store for the 
wretched people unless relief is immediately forth- 
coming. 

The suffering in Russia appears to be the fault 
of no particular group. It is due to a widespread 
drought which was succeeded by equally wide- 
spread failure of the crops. The calamity was 
one of those perversions of nature over which the 
genius of man has no control. All the more reason 
why we in America should respond. 

Mindful of this widespread and urgent need, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has issued a call to the fathers, mothers, and 
children of the Christian homes of America, asking 
that on Sunday, December 25, prayers be offered 
and entreaties made at services of worship. It has 
also asked that in Sunday-schools offerings be taken 
expressly for the Russian children, and that at 
Christmas-tree gatherings gifts be brought. Real- 
izing the great need, many of us will say, Christmas 
cannot be Christmas until we have saved at least 
one child. We are at peace with all the world; 
it remains for us to express good-will to Russia’s 
starving millions. 


Why is it so many professional religious people, 
and some of that ill-named and admirable company 
called “social’’-service workers, get a sense of their 
peculiar sanctity and superiority which we do not 
find among other healers, builders, and servers 
of men? The physician, the teacher, the merchant 
hasn’t it. Where do we get this idea that one kind 
of service is better than another kind of service? 
All the displeasing demeanor that makes “spirit- 
ual” ones look out upon the hard-working and 
useful world of just honest-to-goodness people 
as though they must be patronized but never 
counted co-equal, is a repellent thing. 
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Powers Agree on Limitation of Navies 


flected last week in the momentous announce- 

ment from Washington on December 15 that 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States had 
reached an agreement on the limitation of respective 
naval forces. With some slight modifications, the 
agreement sanctions the proportion of five capital 
ships for Great Britain and the United States to three 
for Japan. The modification of the proposal origin- 
ally placed before the Conference by Secretary Hughes 
includes the retention of the Mutsu by Japan, the con- 
struction of two new ships of the post-Jutland type 
by Great Britain, and the completion by the United 
States of two of the ships now in course of construc- 
tion—the Colorado and the Washington. A salient 
feature of the agreement is the provision that no new 
naval bases or fortifications shall be established, or 
existing bases or fortifications augmented, in the 
Pacific. This restriction, however, shall not apply to 
Hawaiian Islands, Australia, New Zealand, the islands 
composing Japan proper, or the coasts of the United 
States and Canada. At all other points the agree- 
ment limits both naval construction and the develop- 
ment ‘of fortifications on the Pacific. 

Another event in the proceedings of the Conference 
in which the spirit of the season of good-will toward 
men was reflected was the announcement that an agree- 
ment has been reached with the Japanese delegates 
on the vexed question of the island of Yap. Under 
this agreement the United States recognizes the man- 
date over Yap and other islands granted to Japan 
under the authority of the League of Nations. In 
return for this recognition, the United States receives 
from Japan a complete renunciation of any special 
privileges on Yap so far as communication by cable 
is concerned. The stipulation of free and unrestricted 
cable privileges for America applies to the other 
islands north of the equator taken over from Germany 
by Japan. These undertakings by Japan, it is pointed 
out inWashington, fully meet the objections previously 
set forth by the State Department, and accord to the 
United States all the rights demanded by Secretary 
Hughes in his notes to the Allied and Associated 
Powers. The agreement is regarded as removing all 
causes of possible friction between America and Japan 
in an important region of their contact. This of 
course is a weighty decision. 

The spirit of good-will indicated in the acceptance 
of the naval ratio as among the three greatest naval 
powers in the agreement between the United States 
and Japan concerning Yap became also apparent in 
the relations between two non-Christian nations, 
China and Japan. Japan’s stipulation for a_half- 
ownership of the Shantung Railway as a condition 
to the restoration of Chinese sovereignty over Shan- 
' tung was an outstanding point of difference between 
the two delegations immediately concerned. Material 
progress toward a final agreement on this basic issue, 
implying economic control of the territory formerly 
wrested from China by Germany, was foreshadowed 
by an important concession offered by Japan. This 
concession was no less than the acceptance by Japan 
of reimbursement for the half-share in the railway 
demanded by her. A secondary difficulty developed 
in this situation, however, when Japan indicated her 
unwillingness to accept a payment in three years of 
the entire sum agreed upon (about 53,000,000 gold 
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marks plus other charges incurred by Japan since 
the occupation). For the settlement contemplated by 
China on the basis of a payment in three years the 
Japanese conferees stipulated reimbursement over a 
period of twenty years. As the week drew to a close, 
this discrepancy between the two sets of negotiators 
was the only remaining obstacle to the solution of the ' 
Shantung problem. Manchuria and the “twenty-one | 
points” remained to be dealt with. ' 
Some element of disturbance developed out of the 
request by France for an assent to the construction of 
ten ships of the “capital” class for her navy between 
1925 and 1935. Secretary Hughes was quoted in the 
daily press as applying the word “preposterous” to 
this proposal advanced in behalf of France as essential __ 
to her security. There was a possibility that this stip- j 
ulation was formulated by the French delegates as ; 
the possible basis of a bargain involving an interna- : 
tional pledge for the guaranteeing of French security. 
In advocacy of such an international undertaking, it 
was pointed out that Japan already had obtained a 
guarantee of her safety under the terms of the four- 
power agreement affecting the Pacific. There was a- 
disposition in some quarters to interpret the French 
proposal for the augmentation of her navy as a demand 
which France was prepared to withdraw in return for 
a similar guarantee by three or four powers of her own | 
safety in Europe and Africa. It was apparent that 
Secretary Hughes’s attitude had the support of Great | 
Britain, Japan, and Italy. The last-mentioned power | 
| 


- 
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is vitally interested in maintaining a balance of naval 
armaments in the Mediterranean and on the northern 
coast of Africa. 

In the meanwhile the other movement toward the 
perpetuation of peace, beyond the scope of the agenda 
at the Conference at Washington, was progressing ’ 
promisingly in London and in Dublin. By Sweeping 
majorities, both houses of the British parliament on 
December 16 ratified the treaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland. The House of Commons recorded its 
approval of the agreement by a vote of 401 to 58 amid 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. In the capital of the 
Irish Free State the breach between the extremists, 
as represented by President De Valera, and the 
moderates, as typified by Arthur Griffith, one of the 
signers of the treaty, showed signs of healing as the 
decisive session of the Dail on December 18 drew-near. 
As was confidently expected, Ulster lost no time in 
signifying its rejection of the treaty and of the conse- 
quent inclusion of the province in a united Ireland. 
The news from Belfast indicated a growing hostility | 
to the negotiated arrangement. On the other hand, 
Premier, Lloyd George and his English associates, in — 
the great work of eliminating Ireland as a source of 
friction in the “association of nations known as the — 
British Empire,” showed no signs of yielding to Ulster 
further concessions than those embodied in the treaty. 
The temper of the Ulster authorities was demonstrated 
by the drastic action they took last week against a1 
“Orange” county that had declared its acceptance ¢ 
the treaty. Officials of the central government raided 
the county seat and seized the county papers. From 
the rest of Ireland came reports of a growing senti- 
ment for the ratification and loyal application of 
plan for the settlement of the Irish question negotiated 
and signed by her spokesman. a: 
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The Christmas Message 


W hat is Given to Discerning Men 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


HY IS CHRISTMAS a glad season? Is it 
\X / merely a merry holiday,—a time when we 


agree to forget the darker side of life? Is it 


just a temporary truce with our harsh judgments and 


our absorption in our selfish concerns? Then there 
is a false note in our gladness. The carol is a bit out 
of tune. It is better than nothing, indeed, if we con- 
sent to put on the appearance of good-will and do the 
little acts of neighborly kindness which the custom of 
the season suggests; but at the bottom we crave some- 
thing more than superficial merriment and conven- 
tional remembrances. We want a joy that is deep- 
rooted, not a passing truce, but an abiding delight 
and inspiration. How shall we make the Christmas 
carol a real echo of the heavenly chorus which in the 
lovely legend broke the stillness of the Judean night? 

We Unitarians, and a fast-growing company of our 
fellow-Christians, enjoy the privilege of recognizing 
the real source of the Christmas joy. More and more 
it is given to discerning men to know what Jesus 
meant by his prayer, “that all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee,” and by such sayings 
as “Believest thou not that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me?” Such sayings contain the great char- 
ter of the Christian faith. They declare the truth of 
the universal incarnation, of the unity of God and 
man. I know how the misguided theologians have 
tried to limit their significance, how the truth they em- 
body has been hidden under needless mystifications. 
Such words are often quoted to prove the deity of 
Jesus, but that is to miss their real significance. They 
are rather the proclamation of the common right and 
destiny of all men. Man is at one with God. We are 
at home in this wonderful world as children within 
the shelter of a father’s house. More and more we are 
coming to see that Jesus is the representative of hu- 
manity. In his teaching and in his life he showed how 
the spirit of God may dwell in the soul of man, how 
“one light lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

If we can get a hew grip on that great assurance 
and walk in the strength and brightness of it, then, 
indeed, the Christmas season will bring us glad tidings 
of great joy. Once grasp the knowledge that we are 
all children of the King, all heirs of a great inheritance, 
and life gets a new meaning. Existence is redeemed 
from littleness and dullness. Superstitious fears 
cease to annoy. Our little courtesies to one another 
are not shams, but symbols of our sense of brother- 
hood. Our daily drudgery for our children or our 
housemates is not tedious duty, but divine service. 
Our homes become the dwelling-place of the eternal 
love. Our business is the Father’s business, in which 
we have a partnership. All the humble routine of our 
affairs holds a possible divinity. We are a living 
part of the life of God. We cannot separate ourselves 
from his care and his bounty. His life and love in us 
are a pledge of a continuous consciousness that knows 
no death. The Christmas message is the affirmation 


of God in human nature. 


“The story of Jesus is the history of every man writ 


large.” One man was true to the divine possibilities 


that are in every one of us. Not by cruel substitution, 
not through atoning blood (God deliver us from such 
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barbaric notions!) does Jesus serve us or save us, but 
by leading us into the ways of sonship and brother- 
hood and mutual service and abundant life. It is for 
us to catch anew the significance of his teachings and 
the inspiration of his heroic constancy, to let his spirit 
be born again in our hearts, to take up with new cour- 
age and confidence the pursuit of his unfailing ideals. 

Our Unitarian churches wax or wane as they are 
faithful to the Christmas message of the possible divin- 
ity of allmen. Their distinctive right to exist and per- 
sist is in their unwearied proclamation, by word and 
by deed, of the protecting and guiding goodness of 
God and of the privilege of all men to be fellow-work- 
ers with that creative and redeeming love. More and 
more let us be loyal to that high trust and make our 
churches and our individual lives the centers of that 
radiant and transforming energy! 


The Holiday of Humanity 
A Natural View of Christmas 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


HERE ARE TWO ATTITUDES of mind in re. 
| gard to Christmas. Christian people believe that 
it is a purely Christian festival—a commemora- 
tion of the birthday of the founder of Christianity, and 
do not understand how those who are not Christians 
can celebrate it. They say: “What right have you to 
take part in our Christian celebration? You do not 
believe in the angel-proclaimed and star-heralded son 
of God and Mary. This is our great day, but what can 
it mean to you?” They think that the tree and the 
lights and the holly and the presents recall the joy 
that thousands of years ago Jesus was born into the 
world. This attitude betrays both religious and _his- 
toric misunderstanding. The only thing specifically 
Christian about Christmas is the name. The festival 
itself is an old heathen custom, and under other names 
is thousands of years older than Christianity. Not a 
single one of its characteristics and still popular fea- 
tures is of Christian origin, and instead of being the 
property of one religion or one nation, it is the common 
heritage of all. It is not a sectarian holiday—it is a 
HUMAN holiday. It is not local—it is world-wide. It 
would exist even though Christianity had never existed. 
The church services in honor of the birth of Jesus 
would not be here; but the presents, the lighted tree, 
and the general light-heartedness and joy would be 
present just the same. 

On the other hand, there are liberals who think it 
hypocritical to celebrate the Christmas festival. They 
call it a concession to orthodoxy. Such people say: 
“Why mingle with and help perpetuate these super- 
stitions? Let the orthodox celebrate their impossible 
creeds, if they will; but let us have nothing to do with 
it.’ This attitude is as mistaken as that of the 
Christian. Christmas is a day that belongs to man, 
regardless of his religion or his nationality. It comes 
down to us from an antiquity so hoary that we cannot 
trace its birth; and just because certain people have 
surrounded it with superstition is no reason why others 
should forego its pleasures. The fact is that Christmas, 
like every festival that takes hold of the human heart, is 
a nature festival. It is a celebration of the fact that 
the sun, which for months has been sinking lower and 
lower on the horizon every day, at last stops in his 
downward course, and after a brief interval begins to 
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climb again, and each day climbs higher and higher as 
he crosses the heavens. On this fact not only the con- 
tinued existence of the earth but the life of humanity 
depends: Without it, no spring, no summer, no vege- 
tation, no human life—nothing in store for man but 
darkness and cold and death. This is the basis of this 
celebration, and it was so fixed in the people’s customs 
that Christianity had to accept it and give it a 
Christian meaning. But the fundamental fact is the 
natural fact, and just as men recognized it before 
Christianity existed, why should they not recognize it 
now? In reality, Christmas is not Christian except in 
name. The real Christmas is to be found in the count- 
less homes of the people, where the lighted Christmas 
tree casts its radiance, where songs and carols are 
sung, where presents are giving typifying love; or even 
on the street, where men salute one another with a 
“Merry Christmas.” 

I thus emphasize the natural and human fact on 
which this old midwinter festival is founded, not be- 
cause I love Jesus less, not that I would exclude the 
mention of his name, or due honor to him; but that I 
love what is older and greater and grander than Jesus 
more. Christmas marks not merely the birth of a 
peasant teacher in Palestine 1,900 years ago, but the 
birth of what is supreme; namely, warmth and light and 
life. It marks the return of that which is the material 
source of all energy and of all life. 


Significance of Christmas 


Look for a moment at the primitive natural signifi- 
cance of the day. Why should we not pay our respects 
to the sun at this time—the sun upon whom man and 
all living creatures are dependent? For generations 
we have been taught that we were created and sustained 
by an unseen hand; but when we face the real fact, 
whatever power may be back of the phenomena of the 
universe, the sun is that by which we live. But for that 
great burning globe which hangs in the heavens, the 
earth would be a wintry waste and human life im- 
possible. To the early fathers of the race the sun was a 
living being, a god; and in view of the life he begets in 
us and awakes anew and afresh each year in the world, 
this seems far nearer the truth than the view that is 
commonly taken. Why fear, then, to recognize our de- 
pendence upon the sun; why hesitate to look up and 
bless him; why fail to praise him! Our life and all 
earthly life depends upon him. If he dies, we die; if 
he lives, we live. So in a sense the sun is still god. 
Before all the others were born, he lived. So long as 
he shines, the trees will blossom, the birds will sing, 
and men will rejoice. 

This is not banishing divinity from the world: it is 
putting divinity into the world instead of viewing it as 
the sole occupant of empty space. 

Having said this much about the origin and natural 
_ significance of Christmas, let us turn to its deeper 
spiritual significance. The particular charm about 
this festival is that it takes place when Nature’s face 
is cold and cheerless. The leaves -have fallen, the 
earth is brown and bare or frozen and cold. Nature 
seems to be aging, shrinking, fading, as if she had ex- 
hausted herself. And yet in the face of all this there 
occurs the happiest festival of the year. We see and 
feel the winter’s chill, and yet something makes us 
disregard it and triumph over it. The sun which has 
been sinking to the southward, and so stripping the 
earth of warmth and life and beauty, sinks no more. 
The winter continues, nature remains the same, yet we 
know that the power of the cold is broken, that it will 
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turn to spring and in due time to summer. The 
peculiar quality of our joy is that it is in the midst of 
a time that on the surface should make us sad, that it is 
the result of faith and hope, that it is a kind of 
triumph over conditions as we see them. 

And so at bottom Christmas is merely the celebration 
of the fact that in the darkest hour there is hope of 
coming light, that, although in the moral and social 
worlds winter at present prevails, spring is sure to 
come. Return again to its origin. It was the birthday 
of the sun. That meant the death of the darkness and 
the cold, and the far-off coming of the gladsome spring 
with its birds and flowers and rippling waters. Do 
you not see the parable? It is the parable of human 
hope. It is the parable which tells us that just as this 
midwinter darkness and cold will eventually give way 
to light and warmth, just so in the moral world as in 
the natural—no matter how deep our sorrow, how dark 
our prospect—these in time will give way to joy and 
happiness. 

The most superb thing in human life is that humanity 
cherishes this immortal hope in the face of misery and 
despair, poverty and death. When we realize how sor- 
did and miserable life is to many people, is it not 
strange that men have faith and hope at all? And yet 
that eternal hope continues to live, and in spite of 
everything, man will believe. And Christmas is simply 
the burst of this belief into song. In its spiritual 
sense, it is the festival of that faith which in the present 
evil sees the far-off features of the coming good. 
Above the howling blasts of December it hears the 
birds of June. Surrounded by injustice and error, by 
evil and strife, it descries the dim outlines of a time 
when there shall reign justice and truth, righteousness 
and peace. This is the essential spirit of the world- 
wide human Christmas—this joyous faith of man that 
light and trutheand justice are constantly, year after 
year, being reborn into higher and higher forms, and 
some day will reign supreme. 


A Memory 
JANE C. CROWELL 


With the Christmastide 


Upon the wall the fragrant pine still clung 

To hemlock boughs, and in the windows hung 
The laurel wreaths, while from the fireside flame 
The scent of pine-cones drifted. Then you came. 
Oh, blessed ending of the Christmastide, 
Among whose greens forevermore will hide 

The memory of your belovéd face 

That swift for me illumined all the place! 

Once more the Christ Child’s birth we celebrate, 
But for your coming I no longer wait; 
Together on the wall we place the pine, 
Together laurel leaves our fingers twine; 

Not after, but throughout the Christmastide, 
And all my life, with me you shall abide. 


Your Room 


The sun shines through the windows as before, 

That, looking down the shaded, curving street, 

-Give gentle vistas where recur as fleet 

The changing lights and shades that came of yore; - 

Within the room the fire is laid once more 

Upon the hearth with cosiness replete 

To break in flame when warmth and fragrance sweet 

Creep forth by magic from the birch-log’s store: 
But haste my feet no more to seek the door. 
Of that dear room, which meant to me but you, 
Where I was wont to linger o’er and o’er, — 
For gone is all the charm last winter knew— 
Gone with your going, leaving but a room — 
Where only memories are now at home, 
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Aha! Aha! Christmas! 


*‘What Right have We to be Merry? ”’ 
SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


HAVE BEEN LOOKING over a number of books 
published during the period of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, in defense of Christmas. It took a 
good deal of courage in those days to argue in behalf 
of the old midwinter festival. Here is a book pub- 
lished anonymously in 1647. The title is “Aha! Aha! 
Christmas. This book of Christmas is a sound and 
good persuasion for gentlemen and all wealthy men 
to keep a good Christmas.” The “Aha!” was a derisive 


challenge on the part of the few wealthy men to the 


austere elders of the church. Yet the author was very 
modest in his demands. “Now,” he says, “that we are 
speaking of Christmas, let us not be too sad altogether. 
Why can we not be a little merry and cheerful even in 
these days? Did not the angels say, ‘Fear not: I will 
bring tidings of great joy’?” 

Here is another volume: “An alabaster box newly 
broken. Christmas proved to be pious and lawful 
against the fourteen arguments of Mr. Richard 
Baxter.” Among the fourteen arguments against 
Christmas was one that appealed strongly to the Pur- 
itan conscience. It was that Christmas was a festival 
which grew out of “will worship” and spiritual pride. 
It was not Christian in its origin, but was a survival 
of the ancestral religion of the land. The giving of 
gifts, the Christmas fires, the Christmas stories, the 
Christmas cheer,—all these things were pagan and 
therefore should be abolished. : 

It is something of the austerity of the Puritan which 
we see to-day in many serious philanthropists and 
patriots when they come to the Christmas-time. They 
_resent the idea of good cheer, even for a little time, in 
a world wherein there is so much suffering. 

What right have we to greet our children and our 
friends with “Merry Christmas”? What right have 
we to be merry when so many grave duties remain un- 
done? What right have we to speak optimistically 
when around us is a scene of unparalleled ruin? 

The answer must be addressed not to the world- 
weary man, but to the heart of the little child in whom 
the Christmas spirit is born again. Christmas is the 
child’s festival, and it will have a place as long as there 
are children to enjoy it. The joy it proclaims is the 
joy which the child experiences. It is the joy to be 
alive, the joy to see the sun, the joy to feel one’s 
power freely exercised, the joy of loving and being 
loved. There is a joy even in the unknown, the joy 
of adventure. To the healthy child the world is a 
garden of delights. Into it he enters through the gate- 
way of the imagination. He enjoys before he under- 
stands. He is the unconscious heir of unnumbered 
blessings. It is natural for him to freely give and 
freely receive. Only after hard experience does he 
learn to bargain. 

Christmas is in one sense a survival of a joyous 
paganism. It is the religion of childhood, and em- 
bodies the child’s ideas of what ought to be. In an- 
other sense it is a prophecy. It symbolizes the kind 
of world that the wisest are working for. 

I doubt not, through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened 
_ With the process of the suns. 


What is that increasing purpose which can be traced 


through the ages? It is the purpose of which the 
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Christmas gifts are symbols. It is a purpose of diffus- 
ing good cheer through human society, by the giving 
and receiving of benefits. “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” At Christmas-time each one is ambitious 
to give a little more than he receives. Each one learns 
to give thanks to others and receive thanks from them. 
Each is glad that his neighbor is alive and prosperous. 

I wonder if ever before there were as many people 
who believed that this spirit can be applied all the 
year, and to all the problems which confront us. 
Once the business man took for granted that his suc- 
cess depended on his ability to get as much and to 
give as little as possible. His profit was his neighbor’s 
loss. To-day this is condemned not only as bad morals 
but as bad business. Co-operation is not a mere ideal. 
It is a method of production which shows results. 

This year will be remembered for the conference at 
Washington. There have been many gatherings in 
years past when representatives of powerful nations 
met around the council-board, each intent on overreach- 
ing the other. What can I get? each one asked, as he 
looked with suspicion at his neighbor. 

No wonder that there was a thrill when Mr. Hughes 
began by announcing what America was prepared to 
give in order that there might be peace. Then each 
nation began to vie with the other in expressions of 
generous confidence. 

It all seemed so simple and natural when it was done. 
Causes which might, under other circumstances, have 
led to war were discussed in amity. The diplomacy 
of peace and good-will proved to be a success. The 
Christmas spirit has this year uttered itself in places 
where it had long been unknown. The Golden Rule 
is seen to apply to nations as well as to individuals. 

Amid all the confusion of our time, “let us not be 
too sad together.” There are many good persuasions 
to keep a good Christmas! 


Christmas—and our 


Growing Church 
Our Great Work the Coming Year 
MINOT SIMONS 


And she brought forth her firstborn son. 


And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man, 


IS SIMPLE, NATURAL, triumphant goodness 
H could not be understood in his day except in 

terms of the supernatural. Loving memories 
idealized his birth and life. Philosophie speculation 
later imposed theological definitions upon his nature. 
But down through the ages, often obscured and buried, 
have come the impressions of the life, the love, the 
spiritual insight, the unconquerable faith, the irresist- 
ible moral strength of the Nazarene. 

No one believes more clearly and conclusively in the 
divinity of Jesus than Unitarians, because we believe 
so profoundly in the divinity of human nature. 

It is frequently asked, “What do Unitarians mean 
by the divinity of human nature?” We mean that 
literally and actually we are children of God. We 
mean that humanity is the incarnation of God, that 
we are souls of the Great Soul, life of the Infinite Life, 
that by nature we are akin to God. 

We find Jesus in the human order because the human 
order is a divine order. We see him as a supreme 
demonstration of the divine order. He is no less divine 
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because humanity is divine. Rather is his divinity the 
better revealed and appreciated in its fullness. 

Good tidings! Christmas proclaims the Divine 
Birth! The poetry which clusters about the Child 
in the Manger is the poetry which clusters about every 
birth. The Christ-life is to be recognized not in one 
life alone, but in all lives, not at one point in history 
but at all points, in humanity universal. 

Unitarian boys and girls, with your lives so much 
in the making, think! And rejoice in the faith of your 
church! You are divine in your capacities, in your 
humanity—divine and divinely—human possibilities! 
The innate, unescapable urge within you to do what is 
right, is your divine nature responding to the loving 
tug at your heartstrings from out the Infinite Heart. 
It means, “God expects from his own what is right!” . 

In every human heart the tug is the same. In all 
the great world it is the same. Humanity is striving 
to come to its divine self. 

Blessed is the Day, and our Unitarian faiths thereof. 
Our great work for the year is to bring these faiths 


to more people and more people to these faiths. They 
are noble, happy, character-emphasizing faiths. The 
great world needs them as it needs nothing else. They 


are faiths that inspire confidence and courage, help- 
fulness and hopefulness. We need the co-operation of 
more fellow-workers to make these faiths more influen- 
tial in the world. 

Our business as a church is to make triumphant the 
divine in the human. The world will become more 
Christian as we make it more Unitarian. As a church 
we desire to show to others the way to become captains 
of their souls and thus able to help on the world to a 
better day. Can you make a better gift to others than 
to present them with a religious faith which voices 
their own noblest instincts? 


The Faith of Immanence, 
and its Helpful Symbols 


A Vision of To-morrow by a Seer of To-day 
Ww. C. GANNETT 


SEEM TO SEE, looming large in the dim before 
] us, a faith that will come nearer to being a trans- 

figured Orthodoxy, a greatly universalized and 
spiritualized Orthodoxy, than anything else. That is 
not saying that it will not have a great deal of Unita- 
rianism in it. It is saying confidently that it will 
have a great deal; for the higher Unitarianism is the 
terminal bud of a liberalized Orthodoxy. But we 
usually name the bud from the tree, not the tree from 
the bud. 

This faith will have its theology, its ethics, its wor- 
ship, its churches, all more or less new; but the new 
will be the old in transfiguration. 

Its great words, I think, will be “God,” “Imma- 
nence,” “Evolution,” “the Christ,” “Soul,” “Immortal- 
ity,’ “Organized Brotherhood,” this last the equiv- 
alent of Jesus’ “kingdom of heaven on earth,”—still far 
enough off, but much closer now than when he thought 
it “at hand,” and died to bring it still nearer. 

Its theology will be a Theism of Immanence,—an 
awed attempt of the mind to realize the mystery of 
Power that is at once Life, Law, and Love, a One-in- 

ll and All-in-One. It will be a joyful recognition of 
this God living his way through Nature and history 
and personal consciousness in ceaseless unfoldings of 
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beauty,—the unfoldings that we have learnt to call 
“Byolution” toward ends that we have learnt to call 
“Good.” This attempt, this recognition, will draw 
illumination from two sciences, both comparatively 
young, the new “transcendental physics” of Nature, 
and the science of Soul,—the source of the latter being 
the experiences of a being which is itself an infinitesi- 
mal God, an individualized atom of divinity within an 
Infinite of Life and Love. 

It will draw illumination,—no more. Such a Power 
as that—the Infinite in the infinitesimal—is beyond 
definition, perhaps forever beyond adequate descrip- 
tion, by the finite. But finite man will forever seek to 
visualize, understand, and describe it; and in his en- . 
deavor will inevitably use, as he always has used, his 
own human nature—body and soul—as the best-fitting 
key to the mystery. In terms of lessening concrete- 
ness he will still anthropologize the great X on which 
he depends, and whose nature of course he reflects. 
Any name whatever for the X is but name, is merest 
sound—symbol for the Reality meant when we try to 
speak of it. Each race will probably be content with 
its own monosyllable, and we with our “God”; and 
when we desire to infuse in the term our sense that 
we mean the Source of our own being and our own 
highest self-consciousness, we shall doubtless still use 
the name “Father,” and talk about “loving-kindness 
and tender-mercies,”—like a child babbling its trust 
to its mother, and knowing that the mother is bette 
than anything that it babbles. 

And because such Theism as this is even more mysti- 
cal and bewildering to the human mind than the old, 
it may be that as widely as ever, or more widely still, 
the Christ-Idea will be used in Christendom as a means 
to realize and interpret it. In the realm of ideas as 
well as in that of ideals a new Christ seems to be grow-. 
ing. He is neither “the blessed Jew,” the rationalized, 
de-miracled Christ of the Unitarian, nor the Palestin- 
ian, virgin-born, crucified, risen Jesus of Gospel story, 
half-history and half-legend, around whom the great 
Christology of Christendom gradually rose—nor the 
beautiful mystical Christ of modern Orthodoxy, the 
Brother-God, the Unseen Comrade within us,—but a 
new Symbol-Christ. A Christ who was not the unique 
incarnation of God, but who, in consequence of cen- 
turies of belief that he was, has become the best symbol 
of the truth now breaking like sunrise on our minds, 
that the whole human race is an incarnation of God; 
a Christ who was not the unique vicarious sacrifice, 
but whose Cross, through the long belief that he was, 
has become the best symbol of the universal law called 
“vicarious atonement”; a Christ whose Easter resur- 
rection, even if an illusion, has become, because of the 
long and intense belief in it as fact, the bright sym- 
bol of the inherent immortality of all human souls; a 
Christ, not the sole incontestably perfect man of the 
race, but the great symbol of human perfectibility, of 
the human-divine and brotherly life; for spite of the 
manifold changes going on in religion, men are still © 
calling every modern advance in moral ideals “the 
spirit of Jesus,” without caring apparently to seek an- 
other name for it. A new Symbol-Christ, of whom a 
new John might write, “Neither in this history nor in 
that dogma is the Christ to be known: the Christ is 
‘spirit, and they that would follow him must follow 
in spirit and in truth.” 7 

Christians have yet to learn—liberal as well as or-_ 
thodox Christians—that in giving up the fourth-century 
Christ and the doctrines dependent on him they 
neither escaping (the Unitarians) nor losing — 
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Evangelicals) the truths that those doctrines em- 
bodied, but instead are expanding, ennobling, and 
vitalizing them. When we allow for such expansion 
and ennoblement, many are the outgrown beliefs of 
earlier days that re-justify themselves as reasonable— 
and more, as admirable—for the times in which -they 
were born. We see that they are but the primitive 
forms of what we ourselves are believing to-day. We 
are imperfect evolutionists until we are capable of this 
recognition. What we call “falsehoods” die of the 
truth that they contain. All that ages and dies is the 
form, of the truth, and the form perishes because the 
germ of truth in it is swelling and bursting it. As 
Paul argued for immortality from the analogy of the 
seed, that the body must needs die if the soul which 
it sheathes is to reach higher form, so those early Chris- 
tian beliefs—limited, concrete, personal, dramatic 
beliefs, such as religions in their nursery days require, 
and generate because they require them—are dying 
to-day, that their souls, the potential truths that they 
sheathe, may achieve higher existence. In such cases, 
if the older names are retained, as often they are, they 
function henceforth as “symbols,”’—symbols now of 
truths far larger and more beautiful than the original 
beliefs, their ancestors. Thus it is with the Christ- 
Idea. The concrete, Palestinian Christ of the Gospel 
story—itself already an idealization—served well to 
start the young Christian Church on its way. That 
Christ idealized further in various doctrinal forms has 
served well the theology of Christendom based on the 
New Testament conceived as a “revelation.” A third 
stage in this process of idealization is at hand; and the 
Christ become “symbol” may still help the twentieth- 
century mind to realize the transfigured theology of 
Immanence. Supreme is the part that imagination 
plays in religion, and mighty above all things! When 
Orthodoxy and Unitarianism see clearly the law of 
idealization and welcome this doctrine of symbols, 
both will have reached a plane higher than either at 
present occupies, and on that plane will find them- 
selves much more nearly one than they have ever sup- 
posed that they were. 

To put it all in fewest words: a Theism of the Im- 
manent God,—the Immanence expressing itself in Evo- 
lution,—the Evolution of necessity working through 
Incarnation and Vicarious Sacrifice, those two pro- 
found truths that were glimpsed in their limited, per- 
sonal forms by the young Christianity,—with an Ethics 
greatly ennobled by the new Social Conscience, but well 
interpreted still as the “spirit of Jesus,” or more mys- 
tically as “the Christ within us,’—such Theism as this, 
with such Ethics as this, suggests the coming faith, as 
I imagine it. 

Is it a new faith? The answer to that depends on 
the asker. If he slight it as something not new, he 


does not realize what it is; for it is the culminating 


result of the four revolutionary changes in Christian- 
ity that have marked the last sixty years. If he fear 
it as something all new, then again he does not realize 
what it, is: have I not used to describe it terms 
so ancient in their orthodoxy (“Incarnation,’ “Vica- 
rious Atonement”) that most Unitarians smile at them? 
The fact is that it is a new faith, but a new in process 
of birth out of an old, as all great truths that we call 
“new” inevitably are. Only little truths are novelties. 
Because it is both Orthodox and Unitarian, it is 
neither Orthodox nor Unitarian in the old sense of 
those words. It is a higher Orthodoxy and a higher 


_ Unitarianism. It is the old faith, “Christianity,” ex- 


panded and deepened ; the old faith, “Christianity,” in 
eS 
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bright transfiguration. And as Paul, comparing the 
belief he had loved as a youth with that new Gospel 
of which he became the most ardent apostle, said, “If 
the old faith which is done away was glorious, much 
more that which cometh and abideth is glorious,” so 
in turn we, nineteen hundred years after him, say, 
“The transfiguration coming, and already here, exceed- 
eth much in its glory that which Paul saw and rejoiced 
am: 

The glory of this faith, as I try to think it through, 
article by article, becomes a creed-psalm in my heart. 
Let me try to put it in words,—a primitive creed-psalm, 
one of the many yet to be, of the Faith of Immanence. 
It is a faith already shared more or less consciously by 
so many thoughtful souls inside of the churches and 
outside of all, by so many who have lived through the 
last sixty years and watched their changes and tenden- 
cies with me, that I cannot but feel that it foreshad- 
ows the faith of multitudes in a near future. So I 
recite it in terms of fellowship,—not as what I, but 
as what we, believe. 


We believe in God, the Life, the Light, the Law, the 
Love, in all things immanent. 

We believe in Nature as beautiful, beneficent Order: 
the Order seen is Truth, the Order felt is Beauty, the 
Order obeyed as the Good is Liberty, Joy, Enlarge- 
ment of Life. 

We believe in Evolution as the life of God unfolding 
itself in Nature; through rock, flower, brute ascending 
to man, and to higher in man, and to higher than man. 
And believing in Evolution, we believe in Incarnation, 
Vicarious At-one-ment, and Inspiration, as its corol- 
laries :— 

In Incarnation as the Indwelling God unfolding and 
manifesting himself in humanity; manifesting himself 
in all men, and most in the heroes and prophets and 
saints of the race; in the spirit and life of Jesus so 
clearly manifest (‘one man true to what is in you and 
me”) that, exalted by centuries of love and idealiza- 
tion, he has become for Christendom its highest illus- 
tration and the symbol of all Incarnation. 

In Vicarious At-one-ment as the working method of 
Evolution and a universal process of life. In the whole 
struggle for existence between creature and creature, 
the fittest surviving to better the progeny, and in 
countless forms of individual sacrifice resulting in 
social uplift and progress, we see illustrations of Na- 
ture’s vast vicarious plan and its beneficent outcome: 
a law in its operation so sure that the World War, 
because it exacted the largest toll in human history 
of innocent sacrifice, may be relied on to bring in the 
end the largest outcome in human history of social 
progress. Every “individual” is also a “member,” and 
on all levels of being “no one liveth and no one dieth to 
himself.” Through the ceaseless reciprocation of suf- 
ferings and joys the generations are more and more 
one-d with each other in brotherhood, and the race 
presses toward at-one-ment with God. In voluntary 
self-sacrifice the process quickens and culminates. 
Love giving up life to save others is the highest type of 
Vicarious At-one-ment. Of this type every mother and 
every martyr is example, and the Cross of Jesus is its 
accepted symbol in Christendom. 

And in Inspiration as the instreaming into individ- 
ual being of light and power from the Indwelling God. 
In the wonder and beauty of inanimate things, in the 
instincts of animal nature, in creations of human 
genius, in our own personal victories over temptation 
and our visions of new ideals, in disciplines bracing 
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the spirit and transfigurations of sorrow to thankful- 
ness and peace, we see the co-operating force of an 
Inspiration as certain, as constant, as freshening, as 
new, aS morn in the skies. The Bibles of man, the 
scriptures of ancient religion, we reverence as records 
of such Inspiration in the past,—their best pledging 
the still nobler scripture to come. 

We believe in the Human Soul as individualized 
being, in its nature akin to that of the Indwelling God. 
“Tf a man is at heart just, then in so far is he God; 
the safety of God, the immortality of God, the majesty 
of God, do enter into that man with justice.” 

We believe in Conscience as the voice in the Soul of 
the Indwelling God, unfolding the “Ought” from ideal 
to ideal in the individual and in the race. We believe 
that obedience and disobedience to a_ recognized 
“Ought” carry their own spiritual consequences; that 
no right thing is to the doer failure,—no wrong thing 
is to its doer success; that sin, degeneration, remorse, 
hell, on the one hand,—repentance, regeneration, for- 
giveness, heaven, on the other,—are phases of the 
Soul’s experience as it forsakes, and returns to, loyalty 
to the inward “Ought”; and that the Soul’s “salvation” 
is wholly included in these moral experiences. 

We believe in Prayer as the Soul’s direct endeavor 
to make itself consciously one with the Indwelling 
God,—the essence of all prayer being the prayer of 
Gethsemane, “Not my will, but thine, be done.” And 
we believe in Prayer-Answer as the sense, from that 
endeavor arising, that we are living with Arms Ever- 
lasting about us, and that, when we are weak, through 
those Arms we are strong,—strong enough to be what 
we ought to be and to do whatever we ought to at- 
tempt. No pronouns are needed (the Thow and the I) 
in such endeavor; but the pronouns help most of us. 
No words at all are needed; but feeling dumbed is in 
a measure feeling numbed, and the word-habit helps,— 
just as in human loving, words and the word-habit help 
the lover as well as the beloved. 

We believe that to share and to serve and to save is 
the glory of life; that in trying to make the bad things 
good and the good things better on earth we are to 
count nothing good for self that is not good for a 
brother; that evils due to man’s ignorance or selfish- 
ness tend by the law of consequences to eliminate 
themselves; that all things work together for the vic- 
tory of God; and that the Soul’s errand in existence 
is to work with the Indwelling God to advance this 
glorious end. 

We believe that the loyal and self-forgetting life gen- 
erates in us life more abundant; that it makes us more 
conscious of the Indwelling God in Nature and in our- 
selves ; and that it deepens our assurance of the impos- 
sibility of extinction for that which partakes of his 
nature and seeks to identify itself with his purposes. 


Holding these Faiths of Immanence, humbly and 
gratefully and rejoicingly we worship the One-in-All :— 


“That Life whence suns and stars derive their 
orbits, and the Soul of Man its Ought”; 

“That Light that lighteth every man who cometh 
into the world, giving power to become the sons 
of God”; 

That Law whose order is the harmony of Nature 
and enshrines the Liberty of Man; 

That Love with whom our Souls commune, until 
our finite and its Infinite are one. 


This One-in-All we name THe Erprnat Gop, Our 
FaTuHer, 
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The Christmas Law 
CHARLES W. CASSON 


If a wish could command its fulfilling, 
And love could enforce its decree, 

Then your life would be glad by our willing, 
As ever a life could be. 


But whatever our wish, it can never 
Bring you joy that is truest and best; 

For your income of happiness ever 
Must depend on the love you invest. 


The good you are willing for others 
Is the good that will be your own due; 
And the love that you give to your brothers 
Is the love that will come back to you. 


The Personal Influence of Jesus 


What if He Were Left Out of the World? 
EARL MORSE WILBUR 


HE INFLUENCE OF JESUS may be estimated 
| in various ways. Consider it, for example, in 
its history. What a marvelous spread of influ- 
ence was that of a man who in his lifetime was un- 
known beyond the borders of his own little country ; 
who died the death of a malefactor; whose immediate 
followers were but a handful, and they of the humblest 
classes; who lacked, moreover, almost all the advan- 
tages commonly esteemed necessary to influence; who 
had neither family, station, wealth, learning, nor cul- 
ture; and yet whose influence and teachings in spite of 
all this, and of bigoted opposition and bloody persecu- 
tion, had within three centuries become dominant in 
the great Roman Empire. What an influence, of one 
whose name and teachings have for nearly nineteen 
centuries gone wherever Western civilization has gone, 
inspiring the sluggish lives of men, restraining their 
passions, rebuking their vices, and refining their cus- 
toms; soothing their sorrows, quickening their better 
aspirations, and encouraging their highest ideals. 
Nothing that men may say of the failures of Christian- 
ity, or of the shortcomings of the Christian Church, be 
these admitted to the full, can abate this record of the 
influence of its founder. What other influence deriv- 
ing from a single person, or from any group of persons, 
is for a moment to be compared in breadth and length 
and depth with this, which has extended not only to 
his professed followers, but which affects even men 
most opposed to Christianity ? 

If we would in another way estimate the influence 
of Jesus in history, we might use what in logic is 
known as the method of difference, and try to imagine 
what our present civilization would be with all traces 
of that influence removed. The task is difficult, even 
for a vivid imagination. To begin with the most vis- 
ible things, in the field of architecture we must fancy 
Europe and America swept bare of every vestige of 
cathedral and abbey, city church and village chapel. 
In the realm of painting we have to realize what the 
world’s great picture-galleries would be when robbed 
of all the works which have been Christian in their 
theme or their inspiration—the Madonnas and Christs, 
the Apostles and Martyrs and Saints. Would not 
three-quarters of the world’s great pictures painted up 
to the beginning of the present century be missed, and 
nine-tenths of those that are in the first rank? Apply- 


ing the same test to music, we find the result scarcely 


less sweeping. Gone are the great oratorios an 


masses of which the world has never tired; gone are 
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chorals and hymns and songs dear to our hearts, and 
not a little of what is finest in many of the best operas 
and symphonies. Again, fancy the literature of 
Europe and America stripped not only of everything 
directly Christian but of every element that has in- 
directly felt the inspiration of Christian sentiments 
and Christian ideals. At once you lose Dante and 
Milton almost bodily; you mutilate Shakespeare; you 
rob the poets of many of their finest gems. What were 
Browning, Tennyson, and Wordsworth, Lowell, Longfel- 
low, and Whittier, despoiled of their Christian inheri- 
tance? Once more, deduct from the philanthropy of 
the world all that has been inspired by the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus: universities and colleges and acad- 
emies and seminaries, hospitals and infirmaries, insti- 
tutions for the care of the foundling, the unfortunate, 
the aged—it were far shorter to tell how many of 
these would remain than how many would be taken 
away. 


Increasing Influence of Jesus 


Or finally, try to rewrite the history of Europe and 
America, leaving out all traces of Christian influence, 
and what a dismal tale it would make! We may, or 
may not, call Western civilization Christian: that will 
depend upon what view we take of history and what 
meaning we attach to the word “Christian.” But this 
much, I think, is not to be denied: that the higher 
ideals of the last nineteen hundred years, that have 
contributed most to elevate human life and ennoble 
human character, the ideals that have shone ahead of 
men and beckoned them on and are still beckoning us 
on far beyond any present attainment, have been ideals 
inspired and nourished by the teachings and spirit of 
Jesus; and in the large majority of cases they have 
been most effectively illustrated by men and women 
consciously Christian in their character and in its 
inspiration. 

But it is not through his teachings or his deeds that 
the influence of Jesus in history has been most strik- 
ing. His has been above all else a personal influence, 
persisting undiminished, and perhaps steadily in- 
creased, through all the centuries since he died. 
Briefly compare his influence with that of others who 
challenge comparison with him. Socrates has often 
been compared with Jesus, in his life and death as well 
as in his teachings. His was perhaps the strongest 
personal influence molding Greek thought and shaping 
Greek ideals of life. To some degree he still influences 
our methods of education, and he has left his impress 
upon philosophic thought. But beyond the occasional 
few who read the Dialogues of Plato, who to-day is 
influenced by Socrates’s personality? In pagan Rome, 
perhaps the strongest moral influence was that of Mar- 
eus Aurelius. He lived a life almost blameless, save 
for his persecution of the Christians, and left in his 
Meditations a body of teaching which John Stuart 
Mill regarded hardly inferior in ethical tone to the 
Sermon on the Mount. Yet although his works stand 
on the shelves of every good library, who of the rank 
and file of men to-day feels the Roman Emperor as a 
personal influence upon his own life or thought? 

Saint Paul has affected the thought of Christianity 
profoundly—possibly more profoundly than even Jesus 
himself. But so far as his personal influence goes— 


- the influence of one personal character upon the forma- 


tion of another personal character—it mostly ceased 
with the generation of those who knew him. Of later 
Christians, the greatest influences have been embodied 
in such men as Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wes- 
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ley, Channing, and Parker. These had immense per-’ 
sonal power in their own day and generation, and each 
of them left a profound and permanent stamp upon the 
character of Christian thought. But they have passed 
away; and though their thoughts remain to be con- 
sidered, their personal influence is spent. Of. all, 
the influence of Emerson has doubtless been the most 
subtle and pervasive yet that is with most men the 
influence of his teaching, and hardly at all that of his 
personality ; and at most it scarcely extends beyond the 
English-speaking world of two generations. So fleet- 
ing is the personal influence of even the greatest lead- 
ers of men. The great thinkers and inspirers of hu- 
manity, and the great men of action, have set chains 
of causes in motion, have initiated movements, and 
have left their writings to influence the world, until 
the ever-flowing stream of man’s thought should leave 
them behind; but their personality, however great, has 
seldom appealed to more than the men that knew them 
or that lived in their own day. 

Over against. all these, behold the permanent and 
increasing influence of Jesus. He, in the world of 
to-day, is more than a name, a memory, a historical 
character, or even one whose thoughts men still read 
and ponder. The active influence of his personality is 
still potent. It is no exaggeration to say that it is a 
direct influence upon the personal character of more 
people, a thousand times over, than that exerted by any 
person now living. The story of his life is better known 
than that of the most popular hero of the hour, nor are 
any one’s else words by the hundredth part familiar to 
so many as are his teachings. The question is sometimes 
raised whether there have not been other lives as noble, 
other characters as great, other teachings as true, as 
his; and to this men give answer according to their 
predispositions and their canons of excellence. Yet 
whatever answer may be given to this question, I 
believe it may be said without risk of serious dissent 
that beyond all comparison the most -pervasive, pro- 
found, and enduring personal influence in the history 
of our civilization has been that of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


VI 
Applying the Eighth Commandment 
Thou shalt not steal! 


N THE COURSE of lectures on Realizable Ideals 
| which Theodore Roosevelt gave in September, 1911, 

at the Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
Calif., there was one which he called “The Public Serv- 
ant and the Kighth Commandment.” In that lecture 
he summarized his convictions with reference to the 
conduct of men in responsible public office, or who con- 
trolled large business interests. He held that the first 
essential in a public man or one at the head of a busi- 
ness was honesty. But if honesty is required in public 
service and business leadership, it is also required in 
government and in the conscience of the people. Jus- 
tice is only justice when it is applied to every man in 
every station. Let the individual act the good citizen 
in his own home first; then let him do his best to create 
an atmosphere in business circles and in public life 
that will make perversion of justice unpopular. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s wide experience with men in the 
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legislature, in the Dakota round-ups, in police circles 
in New York City, in the army, and as chief executive 
of New York and of the nation had disclosed three 
facts: (1) An appalling amount of downright corrup- 
tion; (2) discouraging cynicism among men who prac- 
ticed corruption; (3) difficulty in bringing public 
opinion to the point where it would displace the corrupt 
men. 

He early concluded that the state suffered from hav- 
ing in its employ men who were only as honest as the 
requirements of the districts they represented forced 
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them to be. As he said: “When I say that the prime 
need is that the public servant shall obey the Eighth 
Commandment I do not mean merely that he shall 
keep himself in such shape that a clever lawyer can get 
him off if he is charged with theft. I mean that he 
shall be honest intensively and extensively. I mean 
that he shall act with the same fine sense of honor 
toward the public and on behalf of the public that we 
expect to be shown by those neighbors with whom we 
are willing to trust not only our money but our good 
names.” 

At the outset of his career Roosevelt gave evidence 
of an acute sense of distinction between what is thine 
and what is mine. Once during his ranching days in 
the Bad Lands of Dakota, while on a neighbor’s range, 
the Thistle Range, with a recently hired cow-puncher, 
he came across an unbranded yearling. Now it was 
a custom of the cow country that when an unbranded 
calf was found on any range the person finding it 
should put on it the brand of that particular range. 
The cow-puncher accompanying Roosevelt roped the 
calf and threw it. A little fire was built in the sage- 
brush and the branding iron was heated preparatory to 
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branding the animal. The cow-puncher started to run 
on the brand, and Roosevelt asked, “The Thistle 
Brand?” The cow-puncher replied, “That’s all right, 
boss; I know my business.” Watching a moment, 
Roosevelt said, “Hold on; youre using my brand.” 
“Yes,” responded the cow-puncher, “I always use the 
boss’s brand.” “You do?” replied Roosevelt. “You 
go back to the house and get your time. If you will 
steal for me, you will steal from me.” _ 

“That applies in lots of occupations besides that of 
cow-puncher,” observed Roosevelt, once, as he was relat- 
ing the incident. “And nowhere does it apply more di- 
rectly than in public life.” 


The Reformer President 


He was just as careful to apply the doctrine of honest 
possession in the White House as he had been on the 
cattle ranges. He was the reformer President. The 
attacks he made on members of his party, his friends, 
and the powerful interests required unflinching courage 
and plenty of endurance. He was a Republican and 
believed in the fundamental principles of that party, 
but he would not place party above principle, and ex- 
pressed contempt for those who did. It didn’t matter 
much in what quarter he found dishonesty and misap- 
propriation, as soon as he found it he uttered his war- 
cry of the square deal, and seized the big stick. A good 
many Republicans of those days were waxing fat on the 
assumption that to the victorious party belong the 
spoils. Roosevelt set himself squarely against the un- 
holy practice of those men, several of whom were per- 
sons of far-reaching influence. Like Abraham Lincoln, 
he relied upon the power of justice and the good sense 
of the voting citizens. And it was the fact that he was 
right, that the voters sustained him, that enabled him 
to succeed in public life. 

The privileged interests within the party were over- 
reaching themselves. The integrity of the country was 
threatened. At that time travelers in European 
countries learned that Europeans had come to regard 
the United States as the nation that had been founded, 
and perpetuated for a season, on the ideal of justice 
to governor and governed, but that in the latter years 
the ideal had toppled, and the republic was controlled 
by unscrupulous public men, and, in the grasp of cori- 
scienceless big business, was riding to a fall. The 
attitude of arrogance that prevailed was well illus- 
trated in the familiar remark of Mr. Vanderbilt, presi- 
dent of one of the largest American railways, “The pub- 
lic be damned!” It was the day of the trusts. For ex- 
ample, the United States Steel Corporation combined 
eleven large plants under a capitalization of $1,100,000,- 
000. Many important industries evaded laws that 
would have applied to them as individual concerns, by 
merging and distributing their holdings. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and other magnates, backed by the wealth and 
influence of Wall Street, defended by the ablest of cor- 
poration, lawyers, did about as Boe pleased with the 
government and the people. 

President Roosevelt’s battle with this powerful com- 


bination of brains, wealth, and system constitutes one © 


of the most thrilling chapters of American history. It 


should be familiar to every boy and girl, for it illus- | 


trates the need of good citizens to counteract ever re- 
curring perils that would undermine the American _ 


commonwealth. Roosevelt fought the good fight as the © 
youthful David, armed only with ideals, laughed an by 5 


Next Week: “Applying the Ninth Commandment.” 
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Goliath, his adversary and many times a champion. 
He won because justice was on his side, and because 
the people knew it and held up his hands. 

During his administration as President the eight-hour 
law that hitherto had been a mockery became effective. 
Laws were passed protecting the lives and health of 
miners, street-car conductors and motormen, and fac- 
tory employees. The Bureau of Mines was started. A 
women’s compensation act was passed, and a compen- 
sation law for government employees. Another act 
provided for an investigation of woman and child labor 
in the United States. <A child labor committee was in- 
corporated. Laws were enacted improving safety ap- 
pliances on trains, and regulating hours of labor for 
railroad employees. The administration warred on the 
soulless corporations until the corporations, goaded by 
exposure and defeat, opened wide their reservoirs of 
wealth and distributed enormous sums to prevent 
Roosevelt’s re-election in 1904. 


An “Eminent Sociologist” 


Early in the spring of 1902 a strike began in the an- 
thracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, that rapidly ex- 
tended until it became a national menace. As the 
probability of a coalless winter grew, and the suffering 
increased, Governor Crane of Massachusetts and Mayor 
Low of New York City urged President Roosevelt to 
take action. In the estimation of the President, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New England faced a peril 
equal to that of an invasion by a powerful hostile army. 

The big coal operators had combined and refused to 
arbitrate, confident that increasing suffering among the 
miners would compel them to meet the demands of the 
operators. September passed with no sign of weaken- 
ing in either party, though each party asked Roosevelt 
to institute proceedings against the other. The miners, 
led by John Mitchell, accepted the President’s proposal 
of a commission; the operators, arrogant and self- 
willed, rejected it. A deadlock seemed inevitable, 
when the owners declared they would accept a com- 
mission provided no labor man was appointed. Roose- 
velt met their demands by appointing E. E. Clark, 
head of the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors, calling 
him an “eminent sociologist.” The commission con- 
sisted of seven men and included a Catholic bishop and 
‘a Catholic priest, and acted so judiciously that the 
strike was settled in time to prevent disastrous conse- 
quences. 

The impressive feature of the strike, for this discus- 


‘sion, was the light it threw on Roosevelt’s eagerness . 


‘to mete out equal-handed justice. He wished to save 
the operators from the consequences of their folly, he 
wished to relieve the distress of the 150,000 miners and 
their families, and he was not willing that the public 
should suffer. Had the commission failed he was pre- 
pared to place the region under martial law and reopen 
the mines. 

_ “More and more,” he said once, “we must shape con- 
ditions so that each man shall have a fair chance. -As 
long as human nature is what it is, there will be in- 
equality of service, and where there is inequality of 
service, there ought to be inequality of reward. That is 
justice. Hqual reward for unequal service is injustice. 
All I am trying to help bring about is such a condition 
of affairs that there shall be measurable approxima- 
tion to a higher reward than at present for the right 
kind of service, and a less reward than at present for 
some forms of activity that do not represent real ser- 

vice at all. In other words, our government ideal is to 

secure an as possible the even distribution of jus- 

al ‘ . 
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tice—using the word ‘justice’ in its largest and finest 
sense.” 

Nothing could illustrate better the devotion of 
Roosevelt to the religion of honest dealing in com- 
munity and nation than this passage selected from the 
lecture “The Public Servant and the Highth Command- 
ment”: “It has been finely said that the supreme task 
of humanity is to subordinate the whole fabric of civili- 
zation to the service of the soul. There is a soul in the 
community, a soul in the nation, as there is a soul in the 
individual; and exactly as the individual hopelessly 
mars himself if he lets his conscience be dulled by the 
constant repetition of unworthy acts, so the nation will 
hopelessly blunt the popular conscience, if it permits 
its public men continually to do acts which the nation 
in its heart of hearts knows are acts that cast discredit 
upon our whole public life.” 


LETTERS tothe EDITOR 


Drugging the World with Opium 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In these days it is the duty of every one to do his bit in 
promoting the friendship of English-speaking folk. If the 
charges with regard to Indian opium brought against the 
British Government by a correspondent in your issue of Novem- 
ber 10, in an article entitled “Fighting the Opium Menace,” 
be true, they form a serious obstacle to such friendship. I ask, 
therefore, the hospitality of your columns to state very briefly 
the reasons for thinking they are not true. 

The Government of India is charged with the “sin and crime” 
of deliberately drugging the world with opium in order to make 
a profit for itself. The accusation appears to be based on the 
ground that the Indian Government controls the opium trade, 
and this is assumed to be an evil, whereas the truth is that 
government control is the one and only means of keeping the 
trade within bounds. 

When the East India Company succeeded the Mogul Emperors 
they found a flourishing opium trade in full swing. Two 
courses were possible. The British authorities might prohibit 
the trade, or the trade might be controlled. The first course 
would have been by far the easier, enabling the Government 
to pose before the world as a model of virtue, but it would have 
been disastrous for the country. Illicit trade stimulated by 
enormous profits, for opium is easily adulterated with sub- 
stances far more harmful than itself, would have been carried 
on through a thousand secret channels, while the poor, driven 
to the use of the much cheaper but more injurious hemp prep- 
arations, of which there are several varieties easily obtained, 
would have been the chief sufferers. 

The Government perceived that effective prohibition of such 
an article, so easily concealed, in a country like India, was 
utterly beyond its power. Control seemed the only sensible 
course. By this means an article of first-class quality could 
be assured, and the incentive to push trade afforded by enor- 
mous profits on adulterated goods would be removed. One of 
the results of government control was a large revenue, reaching 
a maximum in 1910-11 of something like $30,000,000. Every 
dollar of this sum, let it be remembered, was spent in India for 
the benefit of the Indian people. 

In 1918 nearly the whole opium revenue was surrendered 
by the Indian Government in the supposed interests of China, 
an arrangement being made in 1908 that if the production and 
consumption of opium in China should cease within ten years, 
the export of opium from India also should cease at the same 
time. The Indian Government more than fulfilled its part- in 
the bargain, for exports came to an end in five years instead 
of ten, namely, in 19138. 

As to the consumption of opium in India itself, strict state 
control over its production, manufacture, and sale would seem 
to be ‘the best check on excessive indulgence in the drug. 
Recent developments in local government have placed the entire 
matter in the hands of the native provincial councils so that 
the decision as to what shall be done, rests, as it ought to rest, 
with the Indian people. 

Putting aside prejudice and looking at the facts, I think most 
fair-minded persons will agree that the British Government in 
India has handled an extremely difficult subject with singular 
sanity, wisdom, and unselfishness. HERBERT H. Mort. 


Norton, Mass. 
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Life in Palestine 


THr PHOPLE OF PALESTINE. By Blihu Grant, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Haverford 
College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

In this book Professor Grant has given 
the public a work of high merit. It re- 
veals the scrupulous care of the scholar 
and the deep vision of the keen and 
thoughtful observer. The superficial state- 
ments and splashy sentimentalisms of 
hasty but pious travellers in Palestine 
do not taint this book. It combines the 
solidity of a text-book with the lucidity 
and raciness of a high-grade novel. The 
author “sticks to his text” with gratifying 
faithfulness. 

The book’s twelve chapters cover as 
many subjects as the general title indi- 
eates. The introductory chapter deals 
‘with the natural aspects and history of 
Palestine. 
leys, soil, rivers, weather, flora and fauna, 
gardens, watch-towers, ete., are described 
in popular fashion though with scientific 
precision. The other chapters present 
such themes as the general characteristics 
of the people of Palestine, village life, its 
business, no less than its social and reli- 
gious aspects. Professor Grant does not 
theorize nor generalize hastily. He deals 
with conerete matters. He presents the 
villagers of that historic land, not as a 
strange group of human beings especially 
prepared by a skilful writer for exhibi- 
tion, but as men and women addressing 
themselves to their simple daily tasks in 
a natural manner, and enjoying their so- 
cial and religious practices as though no 
Western author were present with his 
mental photographic apparatus trained 
upon them. 

The author’s description of the domestic 
habits of the Palestinians is both faithful 
and sympathetic. He seems to me to have 
glimpsed the inward life of these folk and 
portrayed it with success. His translitera- 
tion of the Arabic terms used in domestic 
and ordinary social intercourse is almost 
perfect. His Scriptural references add 
much to the value of the book. The forty- 
five photographic illustrations bring Pales- 
tine and its people very close to the reader. 

Not the least of the charms of this 
volume is its diction. Numerous passages 
might be quoted as illustrations of the 
purity and beauty of the author’s lan- 
guage. ‘Look out on a morning early,” 
he says in one place, ‘and you will see 
the mists scudding, drifting, veiling, and 
dissevering like masses of gauze, like 
streams of truant hair. Perhaps some 
near mountain may be cut off from the 
little hill halfway down by a moat filled 
with billowing fog. Soon the sun cuts it 
and scatters it away, and the hot, dry 
day sets in.” An exquisite passage is, 
“The beautiful little gazelles are started 
up in the wilderness and go bounding off 
like thistledown in a breeze.” 

But I would caution the reader not to 
apply all the details describing village 
life in Palestine to all Syria. For ex- 
ample, the author’s statement that women 
in the villages of Palestine rarely wear 
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shoes does not apply to the majority of 
the Syrian villages. As a village-bred 
Syrian boy, I rarely saw a barefoot woman 
on the village roads. I might also say 
that the Scriptural references used to call 
attention to the survival of ancient cus- 
toms in Palestine do not always fit the 
case. For an example, on page 25 he says: 
“May brings the yellow heads on the 
grain, and it must be gathered or soon 
the summer will be ended and the harvest 
past.” With this he couples the saying 
in Jeremiah viii. 20, ‘‘The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” The disharmony here is evident. 


WORDSWORTH SAID 


Dreams, books, are: each a world, and 
books, we know 

Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good, 

Round thee, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 

Our pastimes and our happiness will 
grow. 


Jeremiah’s meaning is that all that time 
has passed and salvation has not come, 
while Professor Grant evidently means 
that if the harvest is not done soon after 
May, then it is too late to gather. 

Such defects, however, are of minor im- 
portance compared with the many excel- 
lent merits of this volume. The two in- 
dexes—‘‘Index of Scripture Passages” and 
“General Index’—and a fine bibliography 
add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 


A PAINTER IN PALESTINE. By Donald Maa- 
well. New York: John Lane Company. 

A Painter in Palestine is a simple pro- 
duction in every sense of the word. The 
title well describes the contents of this 
little volume. The author paints and de- 
seribes the land of; Palestine, not only as 
it obviously is, but with sympathetic re- 
gard for many of the current beliefs con- 
cerning the Scriptural events related to 
it. Many of his “sketches,” especially 
those of “Jacob’s Ladder,’ “Jerusalem,” 
“The Valley of Bones,’ “The Road to 
Bethlehem,” and “A Night Scene at a 
Syrian Inn,” are very fine, while his ‘‘di- 
agrams” are informing. 

The literary merits of the book, while 
not of the highest.order, are in harmony 
with the simple character of the narra- 
tive. The author’s attempt as “a devout 
Churchman” to throw fresh light on cer- 
tain Biblical narratives, and establish 
their reasonableness cannot be pronounced 
a complete success. He is far behind the 
constructive critical writers on the Holy 
Land and the Bible. His explanation of 
the Bible statement that when Ahab rode 
his chariot from the place of Elijah’s sac- 
rifice to the entrance of Jezreel, Elijah 
ran before the royal chariot the whole 
distance, about twelve miles, is rather 
amusing. He pictures the place as a 
“funnel-like space between the high lands 
of Galilee and the ridge at Haifa. . . into 
which the wind pours with extraordinary 
fury,’ and concludes that the aged Elijah 
could have run all the distance, because 
of the force of the storm behind him! 

A. M. RrnBany. 
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A Cheerful Octogenarian 

A BACKWARD GLANCE AT Hiecuty. By Charles 
A. Murdock. San Francisco: Paul Hilder and 
Company. 

Mr. Murdock’s volume of essays, rem- 
iniscent and historical, was prepared at 
the urgent request of Unitarians on the 
Pacific Coast and is now given out by a 
committee as a memorial of a long life of 
faith-and good works. Mr. Murdock’s rec- 
ord of untiring service as a layman in 
“Starr King’s Church” and the Pilgrim 
Sunday-school, a self-effacing ministry of 
thirty years in the editorial chair of the 
Pacific Unitarian and later in lay super- 
vision of missionary churches, his long 
and intimate friendship with Horatio 
Stebbins, and many of the finest spirits 
in Californian public life, and his active 
participation in a host of philanthropic 
and progressive movements, barely suggest 
the vigorous and stimulative personality 
in which so many delight. The advance 
subscription for the special edition of 
signed copies reveals the wide distribution 
and the representative character of Mr. 
Murdock’s friends, and the eagerness with 
which they welcome this collection of his 
best essays. 

But the book is of more than local 
interest and value. It is a tribute to the 
vitality of New England stock when trans- 
planted into the Western soil of oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Murdock’s childhood in Mas- 
sachusetts, his boyhood and early manhood 
in a pioneer settlement of Northern Cal: 
ifornia, his stanch advocacy of progres- 
sive religious, educational, and political 
views in the days which marked San Fran- 
cisco’s coming of age, together with the 
well-earned regard of many leaders in all 
walks of life, provide material for rem- 
iniscence that is more than anecdote, and 
for an analysis of the essential elements 
in a useful and happy life. The essay on 
Bret Harte is a distinct contribution made 
possible by access to new material, and an 
account of early explorations on the Cal- 
ifornia Coast gathers together in thrilling 
narrative facts hitherto unrelated. 

But the chief interest of the book to 
our readers will lie in its revelation of 
the fruitfulness of spiritual loyalty. 
Charles Murdock, youth, man, and octo- 
genarian, is an embodiment of what the 
Unitarian faith has preached as the sav- 
ing word. Not only to assist in honoring 
a veteran leader in his age, but to enrich 
their own bookshelves, our readers will do 
well to buy this book. 

The volume sustains the high standard 
of the Paul Elder publishing-house. 

i. B, Boies 


Dramatic Conflict of Will 


MANSLAUGHTER. By Alice Duer Miller. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

As the title indicates, the story has 
about it the flavor of courts, lawyers, 
judges, and witnesses. The tale has cli- 
maxes, stirring episodes, surprises, and 
characterizations that give it distinction. 
On the one side is Lydia Thorne with 


position, wealth, and beauty; and on the 
Daniel O’Bannon with promise, 


other, 
strong will, and a conscience. These t 
characters provide a conflict of wit a 
will dramatic in the extreme. 


» 
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Life of Fabre 

THe Lire or JHAN Honrei Fasre. By the 
Abbé Augustin Fabre. Translated by Bernard 
Miall, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Among the names that make illustrious 
the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the name of Jean Henri Fabre, 
the eminent French entomologist, shines 
resplendent. Any authoritative life of 
this original investigator and fascinat- 
ing writer must be of very great inter- 
est. The Abbé Fabre, a kinsman of the 
great naturalist, has done his work well. 
He has had the good taste to make up 
his book largely from autobiographical 
reminiscences scattered through Fabre’s 
own writings,—“Entomological Souvenirs,” 
“The Life of the Fly,” “The Glow-worm 
and Other Beetles,” “Bramble-Bees,” 
‘Hunting Wasps,’ “The Mason Bees,” 
“The Life of the Spider,” “The Life of 
the Grasshopper,” “The Life of the Cater- 
pillar,’ and other life histories of insects, 
books that have become classics of their 
kind. Indeed, Victor Hugo aptly de- 
scribed him as “the insects’ Homer.” His 
writings abound in personal allusions,— 
the story of his early ambitions, his strug- 
gles, his hopes, his fears, his failures, his 
suecesses. The author of this “life” has, 
in the main, been content to gather to- 
gether these autobiographical sketches, 
binding them into a connected narrative 
by his own brief comments, like gold beads 
strung on a wire. Only in the last chap- 
ter. does he depart from this method, 
when his ecclesiastical leanings lead him 
to set Fabre in opposition to Charles 
Darwin and the whole doctrine of evolu- 


tion. It is significant that this last chap- 


ter is almost exclusively the author’s 
own, yet Darwin admired and appreciated 
Fabre, and wrote appreciatively and ad- 
miringly of him. These two would have 
been great friends had they met. Those 
who have learned to love and appreciate 
the writings of Jean Henri Fabre will do 
well to read this “life.” M. B. T. 


Outdoor Minds 


Ourpoor MEN AND Minps. By William L. 
Stidger. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
’ This is an outdoor book by an outdoor 
man, who tries to show how the Bible 
writers were profoundly influenced by 
their outdoor lives and the natural objects 
before their eyes,—the trees, mountains, 
rivers, deserts, seas, stars, birds, and the 
storms. The point of view is that of 
traditional theology; the author plainly 
declaring his Methodist connections. It 
would be better were this feature less 
prominent. Yet the book is characterized 
by deep and true feeling and an almost 
passionate love of nature. Written from 
the Methodist point of view, it should 
have an especial appeal for all members 
of that persuasion. 


Burroughs is With Us 

UnpDER THE Mapies. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

These posthumous essays, written in 
the sunset glow of the great naturalist’s 
life, make one of the most remarkable 
and varied of his many volumes. In them 


' we see the rich ripeness of an old age 
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made sweet and tolerant by experience, 
looking at the universe with eyes still 
full of wonder, accepting the facts of cré- 
ation, unable to explain the wondrous 
mystery, the “riddle of the universe,” yet 
sure of the integrity of the underlying 
Power. He rejects the theory of special 
creations, but affirms “a creative energy 
imminent in matter,—a universal mind 
and intelligence.” 

Most of these essays were written look- 
ing out upon the maple woods of the old 
home farm, and “under the maples” in 
the Catskills. The book includes a chap- 
ter descriptive of a trip to Virginia with 
Roosevelt, where these two nature-lovers 
vie with each other in identifying the 
birds; and another giving. a graphic de- 
scription of “A Strenueus Holiday” into 
the Great Smoky Mountains of North 
Carolina with his two friends Thomas A. 
Edison and Henry Ford, containing inti- 
mate flashlights of these famous men. 
The naturalist’s fancy ranges over the 
whole wide domain of Nature as he be- 
holds her from his front porch. Forcible 
epigrams abound, as “It was Joshua’s 
mind that stopped while he conquered his 
enemies, and not the sun,” and ‘To have 
made Darwinism an excuse for a war of 
aggression (as the German military clique 
did) is to have debased a sound natural 
philosophy to a selfish and ignoble end.” 

In this book, Burroughs gleans anew 
the fields and woods and brings us treas- 
ure-trove both rich and rare. Written in 
racy, simple English, the work is a fitting 
consummation to his numerous fascinat- 
ing volumes. It should be read by every 
nature-lover. M. B. T. 


Not a “Glad” Book 

NIGHTFALL. By Anthony Pryde. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 

Nightfall, an English novel of the finest 
modern type, shows the effect the war 
had upon a few people ten years after. 
Hyde, a man of the world, big game 
hunter, rich and thirty-six, comes to visit 
his cousin in the little village of Chilmark. 
Bernard Clowes has been a cripple since 
the war, and the continual revolt against 
his helplessness has distorted his mind 
until he has made his wife’s life almost 
unbearable. His agent, Val, is living a 
lie as the result of a strange encounter 
with Hyde in the early days of battle, and 
feels no less than Bernard the shadows 
drawing ever nearer. It is only Isabel, 
nineteen, and belonging to the next gen, 
eration that the war has not scarred. 
Sophisticated, yet simple withal, she has 
an effect upon the hardened Hyde that no 
other woman has ever had. 

The situations developed in the book 
would make admirable material for the 
dramatist. Each character is drawn in 
a masterly fashion. Every bit of the di- 
alogue is natural, but far too good to be 
usual. The atmosphere of the English 
countryside is given in the fewest possible 
words; it seems at once familiar, and so 
much more satisfying than that too often 
found in American novels. 

Anthony Pryde is a pseudonym, but it 
stands for an artist in his line. There 
are some passages that recall the sweet- 
ness of Barrie; others bring to mind the 
virility of Kipling; and others the under- 
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standing of Ian Hay. Nightfall is not a 
“lad” book, in fact some may think it 
rather too strong; but the discriminating 
reader will want to own it, read it, and 
re-read it. H. M. P. 


School Life 


TraAM PuLay. By George G. Livermore. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Clarence Cuthbert, seventeen, leaves 


home for the first time to go to Sweet- 
water Academy. .There he finds he must 
remain an outsider in all the real life and 
fun of the school unless he becomes a 
member of the Clan of which the Owl is 
the leading spirit with the Animal and 
the Clown next in the order of glory. 
Qualification to membership in the Clan 
lies simply in the acquisition of a de- 
scriptive nickname, well earned. In an 
emergency which the other boys fail to 
meet, Clarence is dubbed Antidote, is en- 
thusiastically adopted into the Clan, and 
thereafter tastes all the innermost joys 
of school life. Mr. Livermore’s psychology 
of boys is genuine, appreciative, and hu- 
morous. Reminiscent elders will read the 
book with as much relish as boys of 
school age. 


Mr. Hagedorn on Roosevelt 


ROOSEVELT IN THE BAD LANDS. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

When the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion chose Hermann Hagedorn to write 
the story of Theodore Roosevelt in the 
cattle country it made a wise selection. 
This is an aspect of Roosevelt’s life about 
which there is much general knowledge 
but little specific knowledge. A person 
does not realize until he reads Hagedorn’s 
book that the experience of the young 
Roosevelt in the Dakota Bad Lands was 
one of the most determining factors in his 
life. The author not only tells of Roose- 
velt’s life as a ranchman and tells it with 
ability ; he also paints a picture of pioneer 
days that is a distinct addition to Amer- 
ican history. Among many excellent de- 
scriptions and biographies, Roosevelt in the 
Bad Lands is one of the most fascinating 
and indispensable. Hermann Hagedorn 
spent much time and energy in collecting 
material, much of which has not been pub- 
lished before. To read the book through 
means to get an entirely new idea of the 
early years of Theodore Roosevelt. He 
might have been President without the 
training of the Bad Lands, but he made a 
better President because of it. The vol- 
ume is a valuable addition to the fast- 
growing library of literature on Theodore 
Roosevelt. E. H. C. 


Silver Fields 

Sinvpr Fintps. By Roland BH, Robinson, 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

These sketches of New Hngland outdoor 
life might well be placed in one’s library 
close to Robert Frost’s North of Boston. 
The atmosphere is much the same, the 
imagery as well as the subject-matter is 
surprisingly suggestive of Frost. The book 
is quiet reading, but all true lovers of 
New England will find it a source of last- 
ing delight as it pictures the joys of the 
woods and open fields or recalls to mem- 
ory childhood days. 
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The Christmas Chickadee 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“I'd just like to know,” chirped a Chickadee 
chirky, 

As he perched on a twig in a pose very 
perky,— 

“T would like to know what it all is about— 

My, my, how those boys and girls do laugh and 
shout ! ‘ : 

And the biggest boy’s cutting my finest fir-tree! 

And they’re dragging it off! Ill just follow, 
and see! 

It does seem a pity to me, I confess; 

But they look kind. It may be all right, p’r’aps 
—I guess.” 


So as Polly and Billy and Jimmie and Jane 

Drew their lovely greati Christmas tree up the 
long lane, 

The Chickadee followed,—and not far behind,— 

A vast curiosity filling his mind. 


They came to their house, and they pulled the 
tree in, 

Then drew down the shades. 
a sin !’’ 

The Chickadee sputtered. 

Where I can see through! 
fish, I think! 

Well, ’tis fast growing dark, so I’ll camp for the 
night 

In this oak near the house till the morning is 
bright.” 


“Now I call that 


“There isn’t a chink 
They’re real sel- 


So he fluffed out his feathers, and went fast 
asleep, 
And I feel very sure that his slumbers were 


deep, 


| woe HOME | 


For he heard not a sound till the morning 
dawned clear ; 

Then he opened his eyes—‘Why, why—what 
have we here?” 


"Twas a gay little fir-tree right close by his oak! 


Had it grown in the night? Hm! A practical 
joke? 

For it had not been there when he went off to 
sleep ! 

How he did crane his small neck, and wonder, 
and peep! 


Then, whish! 
he flew 

To the tree that so very mysteriously grew, 

And ate his smail fill of the goodies that hung 

On wires, and in baskets, the branches among: 

Crumbs, suet, and seeds! Such a fine, tooth- 
some treat! 

(And a small, 
eat !) 


With a joyous ‘Hurrah !’”’ down 


hungry Chickadee surely can 


Just then Jane and Jimmie swung outward the 
blind, 

And Polly and Billy were not far behind— 

“Oh, look, look!” cried Jane. ‘See our wise 
Chickadee! . $ 

He’s lost no time in finding his first Christmas 


Tree! 

“Oho!” chirped wise chicka “So that is 
its name ! 

And they did this for me! My, I’m glad that 
I came! 

And I certainly hope that they had on their 
tree 

The same Christmas treat that they put here 
for me!” 


Christmas is Everywhere! 
ROSE BROOKS 


David and Betty Martin with their 
father and mother were on a fast train 
racing west across the continent from 
Boston, to spend Christmas with Grand- 
mother Martin in California. Mr. Martin, 
when he found he had an wnexpected 
month for holiday in midwinter, had 
broached the plan with the enthusiasm 
of a small boy. 

“Let’s pack in a flash!” he urged. ‘“No- 
body needs new clothes. If we start 
to-morrow night we’ll get to grandmother’s 
the day before Christmas. I'll telegraph 
her to-night that we’re coming! Ill even 
gather up Christmas presents enough to 
go around, first thing to-morrow morning. 
’Tisn’t much of a job to pack, is it?” 

Mrs. Martin smiled. “Oh, no! Nothing 
—to pack for four people at a second’s 
notice. But we'll go!” 

“Think of letting the youngsters go out 
before breakfast to gather roses and 
oranges for the breakfast-table!” exulted 
Mr. Martin. “David! Betty! Come 
here! How would you like to have a 
battle of rose-leaves on Christmas morn- 
ing this year instead of a snowball fight?” 

That was the way it happened, and now 
here they, were, the whole family, whirl- 
ing over the very map that David and 
Betty had studied in school, and only two 
more days to grandmother and a summery 
Christmas in flowery Santa Barbara by 
the sea. Up through the gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains, which looked like home 
in their blankets of snow, down into the 
warm Western valleys, and all thought of 


, 


blizzards would be left far behind. But 
that very evening as the children pressed 
their noses against the cold window-panes 
they saw the dusk begin to fill with snow- 
flakes, larger and larger, faster and faster, 
and that very night they suddenly awoke 
with a feeling that something was wrong. 
What was it? Why, the train wasn’t 
moving, was standing stock-still right at 
nowhere! No lighted station outside, no 
swinging of lantern signals, no hurrying 
of brakemen’s feet on the platform. 

“David!” Betty poked her head up into 
David's upper berth. “You awake, David? 
Why don’t we go? We’ve stopped ever so 
long!” 

At that, father, fully dressed in the 
middle of the night, parted the berth 
curtains and said, laughing: “Snowed 
in—that’s what we are! A regular New 
England blizzard is howling outside, and 
the train can’t budge. We've been here 
two hours now and may not get out till 


daybreak when the snowplough is 
expected.” : 
But at daybreak no snowplough ap- 


peared, nor yet at dusk. “Worst blizzard 
in ten years!” the conductor said. “No 
need to worry. Plenty of food in the din- 
ing-car, and we are bound to leave soon.” 

Next day the sun rose over a glittering 
world. Tall, snoéw-blanketed pines lifted 
their heads to the bluest of blue winter 
skies. Diamond icicles fringed the car 
roofs from engine to the rear platform. 
But hours and hours had gone by, and it 
was the day before Christmas—and sunny 
Santa Barbara? It couldn’t be reached in 
time. 

“That clump of cabins?” the conductor 


‘besides us. 
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said to David, who was pointing to a 
scene which the sheets of blowing snow 
had hidden. ‘“‘That’s the Gold Run Mine. 
Looks like a Christmas ecard, with the 
smoke curling out of the chimneys of the 
snowy houses, doesn’t it? No, it isn’t far. 
The men’ll be down pretty soon, you'll see. 
’Tisn’t often they get a chance to talk to 

any one but themselves. Nice lot they 

are, too.” 

Sure enough, in less than half an hour 
twenty burly young miners snowshoed 
down the white slope to the train, and 
David, his cheeks glowing like apples in 
the cold air, and his eyes glowing like 
stars at the chance of talking to real 
Rocky Mountain miners, attached himself 
at once to their group in his own friendly 
way. 

Mother smiled as she looked out the 
window, and even as she watched, David 
laughed joyously and ran for the ear, eall- 
ing to his new acquaintances over his 
shoulder: “Just wait! Ill ask!” 

“Father!” he cried, drawing him across 
the car, and an excited conversation in 
whispers followed. 

“No, I didn’t ask!” said David. “They 
suggested it, truly they did. They said 
they’d like it better’n anything, only they 
didn’t know whether we'd like it.” 

“We?” from father. 

“Yes, everybody on the train, that’s 
what they said, father. Aren’t many pas- 
sengers, you know. Only two in this car 
They said they’d drag up the 
women and children in sleds, yes, truly 
they did, but they won’t drag me! I guess 


ee ee a So 


not! Tl help drag mother and Betty! 
Oh, father, say yes!” 
“Well,” was father’s answer, “the 


conductor does say we ean’t get out of - 
here for another twenty-four hours.” 

So it came to pass that an expectant 
stir spread through the stalled train, 
and every one was alive with excited 
preparation. White-capped cooks in the 
diner cooked all day long, and such ap- 
petizing whiffs as blew out of the windows 
of their kitchen! Passengers, bundled, 
and aglow with the mountain air, filled 
the baggage-car and rummaged. through 
trunks. And at four o’clock, down from 
the cabins on the mountain-side came 
again the twenty young giants dragging 
light sleds over the snow. , 

“Nobody wants to ride but three little 
tots!’ chorused the eager guests to their 
mountain hosts. “But we have a load for 
the sleds!” And to the amazement of the 
young miners, boxes and baskets and all ~ 
manner of mysterious bundles were piled 
on the sleds in such array that the loads 
had to be lashed on. It was a laughing, 
Christmasy party that followed the young 
miners,—passengers, train crew, cooks, — 
nobody left out. ; 

And what had the miners been doing ~ 
all day? The guests soon found out. < 

“Celebration is in the mess-hall,” said 
Mr. Scott, the manager of the mine, who, | 
like a true host, had waited on his own 
domain to greet his arriving guests. “You 
have no idea what a godsend it is to 
able to have a Christmas party!” By 
aege handshake he greeted each on 


mess-hall. He flung the door - F 
the chattering guests” one silent 
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astonishment. A fire of great logs roared 
in the stone fireplace, the rude mantel 
was ablaze with a long row of lighted 
eandles, a Christmas tree—agleam with 


candles, too—filled one end of the long 


‘* 


ax 


room, and a long table with three little 
lighted Christmas trees twinkling on it 
suggested a feast to come. 

“Merry Christmas!” piped David. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas!” The spell was broken, 
and in flocked the guests. Such a clatter 
of merry voices! Such bursts of infec- 
tious laughter! Such a mystery of un- 
wrapping parcels and unpacking baskets 
until it was the turn of the miners to 
be bewildered at sight of their tree loaded 
with all shapes and sizes of bundles and 
their feast augmented by stuffed chickens 
and cakes and pies. The white-capped 
cooks had been busy to a purpose. 

No, there was never anything like it, 
for hosts or guests, and you'll never know 
quite how jolly that Christmas Eve was 
far up on that Rocky Mountain slope 
unless you were one of the lucky passen- 
gers on that snowed-in train. 

Hadn’t passengers sought through their 
trunks to good purpose, too? So it wasn’t 
surprising that a present for everybody, 
large and small, hung on that glorious 
‘Christmas tree. And then, just as every- 
body at the long candle-lighted table had 
finished a wonderful Christmas dinner, 
who should knock sharply on the door 
three times but Santa Claus himself! 
Yes, Santa in a coon coat and low-drawn 
cap, and with a red muffler bundling him 
to the eyes! : ; 

“Merry Christmas!” he shouted. (His 
voice was surprisingly like the voice'of the 
conductor.) “Not such a big family did I 
expect to find, but Santa Claus is never 
taken by surprise. A present and good 
wishes for everybody!” How the eyes of 
the three little tots who had ridden on the 
sleds did shine! 

After the very last present had found 
its owner, the low cabin echoed to the 
ring of Christmas carols. Of course every- 
body knows the same Christmas carols. 
Every one was so happy that no one knew 
how late it was getting, till the three little 
tots, quite against their will, fell fast 
asleep. In their mothers’ arms? No, 
each one was snuggled comfortably in the 
arms of a young miner. At parting there 
was one chorus, “We’ve had the best 
Christmas in all the world!” Who said 
it? Everybody said it, guests and hosts; 
and the best of it was, everybody meant 
it, to the bottom of his heart. 

That night when mother was tucking 
David and Betty in their berths in the 
sleeping-car the children were two excited 
chatterboxes. 

“Oh, mother,” said Betty, “think how 
we felt just this morning,—all disap- 
pointed because we couldn’t get to grand- 
mother !” 

“Don’t I wish grandmother could have 
been here!” said father. 

“We'll have another Christmas when we 
get to Santa Barbara,” mother put in. 
“You'll see. I know grandmother. She 
won’t mind having Christmas two days 
ate when she finds it was necessary.” 
“Won't she?” Betty went on. “Then we 
iven’t one thing to be sorry about. It 
as the nicest Christmas we've ever had, 

a es 
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Christmas Candles 


When the Christ-child comes again 
Softly down the street to-night, 
Twinkling through the window-pane 
Let our candles shed their light. 


Though the clouds are dark above 
And the golden stars are dim, 
We can tell Him of our love 
If we set a light for Him. 


Oh, the blessed Christ-child dear, 
In His robe of shining white, 
Let our candles give Him cheer 
As He passes by to-night! 
—Hvaleen Stein. 


Sentence Sermon 
Lo, I am with you alway.—WMatt. 
revi. 20. . 


wasn’t it? Hyerybody all together like 
that.” Mother gave her a sudden kiss, 
but said nothing. 

“T’d like to be a miner when I’m big,” 
said David. “I didn’t know miners were 
so nice. Weren’t they strong, mother? 
I don’t know anybody at home that’s that 
way,—like outdoors, somehow. And’’—a 
pause followed—‘and mother, isn’t it 
funny, we thought we wouldn’t have any 
Christmas unless we got to Santa Barbara, 
didn’t we? And I think, just the way 
Betty does, that we've had the best 
Christmas there is, don’t you?” 

“Indeed we do!” said father and mother 
in one breath. 

Another pause. “Places don’t make 
any difference, do they?’ David went on 
eagerly. “We all felt as Christmasy way 
off here in the Rocky Mountains as we 
would if we’d been at home, or in 
Santa Barbara with grandmother. Why, 
mother,” in a tone of great discovery, “it 
doesn’t matter where we are, does it? 
Christmas is everywhere!” 


The Chinese New Year 
WINIFRED ARNOLD 


The nations of the Orient of course have 
no Christmas celebration, as we do; and 
it is for that reason, probably, that they 
celebrate their New Year so much more 
elaborately. 

The Chinese, in particular, indulge in 
a long series of festivities, beginning seven 
days before the New Year and ending 
some days after. 

First they worship the kitchen god. 
This kitchen god is made of paper, and 
he presides over all domestic activities 
from his place on a shelf of the oven. On 
the “twenty-fourth day of the twelfth 
month” of each year he is supposed to 
ascend to the celestial regions to report 
on the way the family have treated him 
during the year. The family, as a con- 
sequence, worship him at that time, and 
prepare for him dishes of candy and va- 
rious sweets with which they smear his 
mouth, so that he may not say anything 
but honeyed words, or that his lips may 
stick together and so prevent his talking 
too much while he is away. Later, they 
put him on a sedan chair made of paper, 
and burn him amid the firing off of 
erackers. He is supposed to ascend to 
heaven in the smoke. 

Another Chinese New Year custom is 
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for the people to buy or bake small cakes 
made of rice, flour, and sugar, which with 
fruit and dates they put on plates and 
place before the image of Buddha. This 
is done on New Year's Eve. 

New-door gods are also provided. These 
are colored prints of two great warriors of 
ancient times, and are pasted on the doors 
to protect the home. This would seem to 
be especially necessary on account of an- 
other custom which prevails in some parts 
of China,—if a man fails to pay his debts, 
his creditors carry away one of his doors. 
It is thought that this permits evil spirits 
to enter. 

The good Chinaman also worships his 
ancestors at this season, and the five gods 
of wealth, who are supposed to keep the 
family rich during the year. The welcome 
of these gods takes place on the fourth day 
of the first moon, so that the shops, opened 
on the fifth day, will be prosperous. They 
welcome them as guests by preparing a 
great dinner and by firing firecrackers. 

Another Chinese custom we could copy 
to great advantage is that of paying up 
old debts at the end of the year. A China- 
man, they say, who allows the New Year 
to find him with any debts unpaid con- 
siders himself absolutely disgraced. 

The most beautiful feature of these 
New Year celebrations is the Feast of 
Lanterns. In the cities, every one’s house 
is decorated, and the streets are full of 
people carrying beautiful lighted lanterns. 
Some of the silk ones are three or four 
feet high, and are painted in colors or 
embroidered with gold and silver. The 
whole land looks like one gigantic garden- 
party. WS SS eS 


A Boy’s Method 

Doubtless many parents have been 
perturbed at the willingness of boys to 
ask for rides from passing automobiles 
and trucks. The boy in the following 
story probably holds the record in that 
line. A man who lives in Bath, Me., 
recently ‘received a post-card from his 
young son who had gone to Boston for a 
visit. The message of the post-card fol- 
lows :— 

“T arrived in Boston about four o’clock. 
It cost me thirty-seven cents, not includ- 
ing dinner, of course. I took a six o’clock 
car from Bath to Brunswick, twenty-seven 
cents. From Hillside to Portland in a 
Hudson. From Portland to Biddeford in 
a Buick. Biddeford to Kennebunk in a 
Ford. Kennebunk to Portsmouth in a 
Hupmobile roadster. Portsmouth to New- 
buryport in another Hupmobile roadster. 
Newburyport to Lynn in a Buick. Lynn 
to Boston, Narrow Gauge, ten cents. All 
in. Will write later.” 

The boy’s father ‘thinks his son is equal 
to a trip around the world without assist- 
ance from him. 


Clouds and Frowns 
ROBERTA SYMMES 


A little cloud came in the sky 
And grew and grew and grew 
Until so big and black it was 
It hid the shining blue. 


So does a little frown appear 
Upon your little face 

Until no happy looks can show, 
No smiles can find a place! 
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Spear Wethlehenr 


J. EDGAR SMITH 


NEAR BETHLEHEM, 
BHNEATH ORION’S GLITT’RING BELT, TO WATCH 
THRIR FOLDED FLOCKS, THREE SHEPHERDS STOOD. 
AND, TO 
BEGUILE THH TIME, 
GODS 
HAD WALK’D ON EARTH, 


THHY TOLD HOW MIGHTY 


Cleon, from Arcady, 
A votary of Pan, pip’d a tune 
That trill’d the tender notes of mating birds; 
That buzz’d the drone of humming bees; that 
made 
The wintry air bear nectar’d memories 
Of orchards blushing into springtime bloom, 
And dance with th’ rippling mirth of laughing 
nymphs, 


But when th’ Achzan idyl died away 
The man from Sidon, Hiram, wail’d a dirge 
Lamenting fair Adonis; and they wept. 
Then Joel, son of Benjamin, sang 
To his harp’s resounding strings the ancient 
psalms 
That match the gem-strewn empyrean : 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth His handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night displayeth knowledge. 
They have no voice; but, shining, speak ; 
Their line is gone thro’ all the earth 
And their song to the ends of the world. 
But Thou! O, Lord! 
Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Or, where shall I flee from Thy Presence? 
If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there! 
If I make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art 
there! 
Tho’ I take the wings of the morning 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
And Thy right hand shall hold me! 
Nor shall the darkness ever cover me, 
For the night shall shine as the day! 
Lift up your heads, O, ye gates; 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of Glory shall come in! 


These psalms, to prophet, priest, and king, had 
been 
Freedom in Babylon; living waters 
Good to the desert-parchéd soul. That morn, 
Near Bethlehem, while Joel sang, the gates, 
The everlasting doors, did lift for them ; 
And, from the firmament there flooded in, 
In tidal melodies, etheric waves 
Of gorgeous splendor, wedded light and sound. 
The morning stars together sang ; 
The ringing, crystal spheres responsive choir’d ; 
The whole creation vibrant rang ; 
And lilting, wingéd angels bright, 
In opalescent loveliness attir’d, 
Came trooping down 
O’er Bethl’em Town, 
Before the wondering shepherds’ sight. 
A chanting army, on they came; 
Bach wore a jewelled diadem 
Which leapt and quivered living flame 
In every perfect precious gem ; 


Charles Alfred Humphreys 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


Rey. Charles Alfred Humphreys died at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Edmund 
D. Barry, at Pittsburgh, Pa., November 22. 
He was born April 1, 1838, at Dorchester, 
Mass. Funeral services were held in the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester. Rey. 
Adelbert L. Hudson conducted the services. 
He was assisted by Rey. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, a former minister. Burial was in 
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Reflecting choral ebbs and flows, 
Of contrapuntal angel tones, 
In all the varied hues and glows 
Of topaz, sapphire, diamond stones, 
Thro’ violet and blue and gold and rose. 
Ah! blesséd shepherds! humble men! with awe 
And wonderment to you the harmony 
Of Heaven did unfold! You heard the chant: 


Gather ye, gather ye! Sons of God! 
Come ye from farthest, from nighest! 
The heavens declare 
His glory there! 
Glory to God in the highest! 


Who was, and is, and is to be; 
Unseen and yet all-seeing ; 

In Whom we live and move ; ’tis He 
In Whom we have our being. 

He is the Life, the Light of Men 
Amid the darkness. shining ; 

And brings His peace, good-will again, 
Himself, in man, enshrining. 


Now, be ye lifted up, ye gates! 
And lift! O, everlasting door! 
He comes, Whom all creation waits, 
The King of Glory evermore! 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And to men.be peace, good-will! 


Reverb’rant thro’ the gulfs of space, 
Projectant all the length of time, 
The noble anthem roll’d 
Its happy might 
Of peace and light, 
In cadences of ringing rhyme, 
And complementary colors bright 
That shone and told 
The mysteries of love and grace. 


And out and on the rhythm rushed 
In floods of light and bursts of song, 
That glowed and swelled and throbbed and 
flushed ~ 
Till Chaos, swept by it along, © 
Iteluctantly respondent, hushed 
Its blatant, wild cacophonies. 
And primal night 
Felt strange delight 
In hyacinthine harmonies ; 
For hither, God-ward, drawn, 
I took the Iris-hues of dawn! 


Fear not! a mighty angel said to them, 
The awe-oppresséd herds. Good tidings do 
We bring! We are but messengers of Him 
Whose Son, in Bethlehem, is born to-day. 
The King of Glory, wrapp’d in swaddling-clothes 
Is lying in a manger. Seek for Him. 
For, though He be @ Savior, Prince of Peace, 
He is a babe. ’ 


The shepherds bow’d to earth 


Amaz’d, entrane’d. 
-*¢ * 


That morn a touch of holy awe 
Thrill’d thro’ all flesh 
To wake afresh 

Its urging to the higher law. 

But what the shepherds heard and saw 


the Old North Burial Ground at Upham’s 
Corner. 

Simple and solid, but graceful and noble, 
like the meeting-house itself on the Dor- 
chester hill, was the character of the man 
who was brought there a few days ago 
on his way to his last resting-place, after 
a life of eighty-three years on this earth. 
Home-mates, classmates, town-mates, and 
a few minister and soldier comrades 
stood around him. There could have been 
but one tribute in the hearts of them all, 
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Pass’d others by. 
For there, near Bethlehem, 
Three men, on camels, follow’d an etheric star; 
And that, in all the brilliant sky, 
Alone was seen by them. 


And tho’ they’d travell’d from afar, 
Were rich, and great, and wise, 
The Magi’s scroll-worn eyes 
Saw in the skies 

Only the Star that did adorn 


The firmament that glorious morn. 
eee 


Now, when the shepherds rous’d again, 
They saw the wintry stars above; they heard 
The bleating flocks below. And, from afar, 
A cock did crow, as tho’ he saw the day. 


Come! said Joel, let us seek the Babe! 

Then, down the hillside, past their folded flocks 
They went. Above them glow’d the nebulez, 
And Sirius sparkled, as of old. 


At last, 
Thro’ clutter’d lanes they found a stable, close 
Beside an inn, whence sounds of lowing kine 
And crowing fowl were heard. A light shone 
thro’ 
The open door. And there they saw the Babe, 
In swaddling-clothes, and lying in a manger. 


Ah ! fragrant was the bed of hay 
Whereon His Mother Mary lay. 
And deeply sweet 
The look of gentle love 
She rais’d to meet 
The tenderness above 
From Joseph beaming. 
Again the shepherds’ wond’ring sight 
Beheld the glow of heavenly light 
That, mildly streaming 
Came,from the Child. 
They took their dusty sandals off, 
They kneeled beside the manger-trough 
Where Magi were 
Who reverently pil’d 
Gold, frankincense, and-myrrh, 
In richest offering. 


And, then, the shepherds told what they had 
seen ; 
Till Mary’s eyes grew moist, and Joseph’s hand 
Shook as he smooth’d her brow. 


The Magi, struck 
With wonder, worshipped once again. But, as 
The sun arose, they bow’d to it, and cried: : 
0, Sun! 
We, who adore the Mighty Ormuzd, a 
Came to give presents to a King. 
And we have seen 
The Prince of Light! 


AND THEY, THE WISH, DEPARTHD BASTWARD. 
Bur 
THD SHEPHERDS, GAZING AFTER THM, ABOUT 
THEIR WONTED TASKS, DID LHAD THEIR FLOCKS 
BHSIDD 
STILL WATERS. 


as they thought over his record of duty 
and service and friendship. Nine genera- 
tions of Humphreys have lived on the hill 
close by that meeting-house, since the first 
pilgrim bought the land of the Indians — 
in 1630. It seemed as if the sober strength — 

and lofty cheer of those Puritan ancestors — 
looked visibly out from the face of their — 
descendant as he lay there in his casket. 
His father was the “Deacon Humphreys, 
ninety-four years old,” of whom Jol 
Chadwick wrote his poem on the wit 


. 


~ 


- 


But he chose Springfield, Mass. The beau- 


that what he said was true.’ 
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Sunday afternoon after preaching to a 
handful in the morning. The poem be- 
gins :— 

The storm had kept young folks at home, 

But he was in his place, 

And bowed to words of prayer and praise 

A grave and reverent face. 

So the son was born a minister. We all 
knew that in college, where his combina- 
tion of seriousness with sympathy and 
playfulness gradually made him, perhaps, 
the most influential and popular member 
of his large class. It was Harvard’s “war 
class” of 1860; and Charles Humphreys 
by making direct for the Divinity School 
graduated in time to go to the battlefield 
in 1863 a full-fledged chaplain. Two years 
he served with the Second Massachusetts 
Cavalry, served with it in “field, camp, 
hospital, and prison.” He kept a soldier’s 
diary which, extended by a soldier’s mem- 
ories, became a book some fifty years 
later in the midst of the World War. 
The words just quoted are its title. It 
was his contribution to the cause of 
world peace that he felt sure would be the 
sequel of the war: “My story will be in 
line with that great consummation; war 
seen in its true colors loses all its allure- 
ments.” The book is called one of the 
best of the personal narratives of our 
conflict. The young chaplain carried no 
arms, but shared in all dangers and expo- 
sures, charging with his men, rescuing 
the wounded, comforting the dying, and 
finally, as a captive, enduring the starva- 
tions of the Southern prisons. After re- 
lease and a short rest at the North he 
returned to the field. Once at least he 
nearly lost his life in the Wilderness 
campaign. He was with Sheridan and 
Grant in the closing scenes at Appomattox. 

It was a strange apprenticeship for the 
work of a minister. Certainly none could 
bring him closer to the naked souls of men. 
Doing his simple best from day to day, 
from duty to duty, from peril to peril, 
he won much more than respect with 
officers and with men. Some of his modest 
stories tell marvels of personal influence ; 
for instance, the way in which he prepared 
a deserter for execution, so prepared him 
that the man died a penitent, a patriot, 
and almost the hero that he might have 
been! Both the spirit of his service and 
its method are reflected in a word like 
this from a letter: “If there is any sin- 
gle rule that runs through all my work, 
it is this—to be kind te all. ( would rather 
have men say of me: ‘tT wonder what faith 
he belongs to; it must be pretty near the 
right one, he is such a nice fellow,’ than 
that they should say, ‘Well, our Chaplain 
made out a pretty strong case for his 
belief; you could hardly help believing 
I prefer 
to work by my life rather than by my 
speech ; I rely more on the little kindnesses 
and words of cheer of every day than on 
Sunday preaching. My aim in the preach- 
ing is to elevate rather than to correct. 
I appeal to what is good and true in my 
auditors.” 

And that, I suspect, hints the spirit and 
the method of his ministerial endeavor 
when he came at last to his church work, 
and then on all through his life. After 
the war he was in demand. Dr. Furness, 
among others, wanted him for colleague. 
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tiful spire that now rises there is one 
fruit of his ministry in that city. Two 
other pastorates were his. The longest 
was in Framingham and lasted eighteen 
years. There he probably left his deepest 
mark. He took the quiet way, printed 
little, sought no leadership in the denom- 
ination, achieved his good by personal 
contacts through force of character and 
high ideals and deep religiousness of the 
calm Unitarian type, rather than by bril- 
liant intellectual efforts. Always cheer- 
ful, always hopeful, usually sportive in 
manner, you yet could not be with him 
without feeling that his main character- 
istic was his sense of the reality of spir- 
itual things. True self-respect is a very 
impersonal quality, almost the opposite 
of egotism, though it has some of the 
same outward signs of quaint self-con- 
fidence. It involves humility and deep 
allegiance. I think.1 never knew a man 
who seemed more like an incarnation of 
this higher selfless self-respect. He said 
and did things with a strange assurance, 
but it was not self-assurance. Where 
Humphreys was, you felt the presence of 
a Some One Else, whom he obeyed, and 
were a little awed. 

His wife died young. He enjoyed only 
ten happy years of wedded life. But after 
these were over, it was no lonely life for 
him, for her mother became his; and chil- 
dren, brothers, sisters, were around him, 
and friends many; and he had the com- 
rade’s heart. All through the years after 
the war he dragged in his body’s lessen- 
ing vigor the results of his prison expe- 
rience, and for the closing twenty years 
was a halfway invalid. During the last 
two or three he had to make, and bore 
heroically, repeated visits to the hospital 
for the surgeon’s knife and needle. In 
the intervals the cheery, hopeful letters 
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still kept on. More and more the joy of 
his religious faith welled out in them. 
One other book he gave, not to the world, 
but to his friends in these later years,— 
a book of verse all hymns or correlates of 
hymns, the modest lyrics of a grateful 
‘life. “These verses of mine I have never 
presumed to call poems. They are simply 
metrical meditations along the way of a 
quiet life.’ So the preface says. One of 
them, his very last, he called his “Swan 
Song.” His nights were often broken into 
fitful snatches of slumber. One midnight, 
toward the close of his eightieth year, 
he woke up so refreshed by an unusual 
sleep that, as he wrote me: “The lines I 
sent you wrote themselves to express my 
heart’s gratitude and my deep desire. I 
repeat them nearly every midnight.” 
Perhaps there are others nearing eighty 
who may love them in the midnight wak- 
ings. The peace of age is the child’s 
trust again, verified by life; and these 
verses are Charles Humphreys’ attestation. 
Here they are :— 
I have lived, seen God’s hand through a 

lifetime,—and all was for best. 

Sweet it is, Dear Lord, to rest 

Pillowed on thy loving breast ; 

Held so safe from night’s alarms 

In thy strong enfolding arms, 

While thine eyes that never sleep 

Constant vigils o’er me keep. 

So may mind and heart and soul, 

By thy ceaseless care made whole, 

Greet the day with quickened powers, 

Serve thy will through all its hours, 

Bring thy heaven down to earth 

In a new celestial birth. 

Or, if soul and body part, 

Chilling life in brain and heart, 

I shall find a sweeter rest 

Closer to thy loving breast, 

And my heaven shall ever be 

That I live and love in thee. 


SS ——<— 


rests with a single group and 


comes into the pew and sits beside you, somewhere near you, 
tell him how glad you are to see him. 


pure business, that’s all!’ 
Share your Faith! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN {COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


THAT “NO CHURCH” NEIGHBOR 


Be Santa for your own church. 

Give it a ‘‘present’’ in a new member, that ‘no church” 
neighbor who is waiting for a show of human sympathy, who 
would discover in our Faith that which he has believed in all his 
life but did not know could be found in a church. 


In church, follow Ernest G. Adams: 
hospitality. The whole church ought to realize that they are 
all members of the hospitality committee; not that hospitality 


Pass it on! 


“Treat strangers with 


no one else. When a stranger 


That’s just plain, common. 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
Homes.”’ 


MAINE 


“THE OHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators, recognized as the World’s Standard 
onomical, Durable. I 
Sold in every city and important town in the United States. 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


tts. REFRIGERATOR 


“In Over a Million 


GERM 
NASHUA\ PROOF 
N.H ° 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The Pilgrim did not 


stop to argue. He 
recognized God in 
his soul, and acted 


Standing-room at 
Membership Luncheon 


E. BIGELOW THOMPSON 
II 


(Concluded from December 15) 

Speaking on the personal side of the 
campaign, on the value of quietude and 
prayer, Mr. Hanson said in part :— 

“We are setting out to bring men and 
women nearer to God. That, rather than 
numbers or denominational growth, is our 
real purpose. We seek to bring our friends 
to a fuller love and knowledge of God. 
Are we ready for such a consecrated task? 
I ask myself, How can I make myself more 
ready for the responsibility? One way, 
concerning which I am certain of help, is 
by silence and quietude. 

“The greatest man of the Old Testament, 
Moses, went continually alone. The great- 
est figure in the New Testament, Jesus, 
lived much alone. Every great man is 
lonely, for he must often be alone to re- 
cuperate his powers. Unitarian men and 
women must spend much time alone with 
God this winter or they will not be suf- 
ficient for their work. This must be a 
winter of self-cultivation and prayer. The 
final result of our combined labors depends 
on that hidden communion. Granted this 
communion, all our churches will become 
centres of warmth and spiritual power.” 


e 


“We can’t complacently witness the de- 
celine of a single Unitarian church,” de- 
clared Mr. Rutledge in presenting his re- 
port. “The loss of one church is the loss 
of all. 

“When the minister of a lone church in 
Southern Texas studies the map of the 
Boston Circle and sees there 109 organiza- 
tions within an hour’s ride of a common 
centre, when he _ reflects that these 
churches rest on a foundation of three 
centuries of unbroken happiness and pros- 
perity, their pews and pulpits honored 
with the presence of authors and states- 
men of the highest rank, he has a right 
to expect that certain conditions would 
prevail here. 

“He has a right to expect 100 per cent. 
loyalty to the faith, 100 per cent. team 
play; that each one of the 109 churches 
will be as eager as his own to unite with 
all the others in a season of practical 
intensive campaign work. 

“He has a right to expect that these 
109 membership units, recruiting-stations, 
bases of supplies, training-camps, shall 
recruit and maintain an invincible fight- 
ing force; that within this area the enemy 
shall be on the dead run toward nowhere. 

“It is the most natural thing in the 
world for him to expect that the 150 min- 
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isters living here shall know each in his 
own community exactly who the un- 
churched are, with their names, street 
addresses, and telephone numbers carefully 
indexed, with notes on the back of each 
card showing when he was called on, what 


-he said, why he was not a church-goer, 


and when each one promised to make a 
beginning. 

“These things the minister in any church 
of America has a right to expect of those 
who live within this twenty-five-mile en- 
closure, and what he has a right to expect 
we have no right to deny.” 

On how the churches as a whole can 
help each church as a unit, Mr. Rut- 
ledge submitted, first, an interchange of 
experience from churches which have 
already conducted suecessful membership 
campaigns; second, taking part in the 
general programme from January 1 to 
Easter; and third, adopting a programme 
of church advertising in magazines and 
newspapers. 

The Committee of Seven, he said, sug- 
gested that each church (1) make a 
careful survey of its own membership, 
(2) arouse its larger membership from 
those who have been active in church work 
but are not on their records as voting 
members, (3) prepare a mailing-list of 
possible new members at all times, but 
give special recognition to them on EKaster 
Sunday, (4) conduct a week of meetings 
before Easter, (5)-recruit personal work- 
ers and give them special training, (6) 
give special attention to “follow-through” 
programmes to make sure that new mem- 
bers are given permanent interest in 
ehurch life, (7) establish reading-rooms 
for the distribution of educational mate- 
rial and information on liberal religion; 
(8) unite in a general advertising cam- 
paign, and (9) unite in a mutual effort 
to maintain the strength of every church 
in the circle. 

Young people are not joining the church 
because “I never had an opportunity,” 
“Nobody asked me to join,’ and “When 
I finished Sunday-school and went away 
to college I had no opportunity to be a 
Unitarian there.” Mrs. Valentine, former 
national field secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, said in suggest- 
ing Young People’s Sunday, January 22, 
as a time for taking young people into 
the church :— 

“We are still on the same problems we 
had in 1900, and we have no set time to 
which young people can look forward to 
joining the church. We must have a train- 
ing which will present an ideal of loyalty 
to the church and what our church stands 
for. The loyalty of the young people de- 
pends on the responsibility and obligation 
given to them. Give the young people 
some duty in church, and train them to 
realize that their life is as important to 
that church as the lives a the older 
people.” aa ee 

Meditate as much while on this journey 
as if you were shut up in a hermitage or 
in your cell, for whatever we are, wher- 
ever we go, we carry our cell with us; 
Brother Body is our cell, and the soul is 
the hermit who dwells in it, there to pray 
to the Lord and to meditate—St. Francis 
of Assisi, 
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Free Speech the Price of Liberty 


Radicals are needed to rouse the state, 
and conservatives to run it. 

Free speech is a safety-valve. 

The cost of liberty is less than the price 
of repression. 

Unless within the next ten years some 
new, better, and more effective order of 
society is evolved, there will come a new 
disorder. - 

The average citizen must maintain a 
tolerant attitude toward opinion, a dem- 
ocratie attitude toward wealth, and an 
aristocratic attitude toward work. ‘ 

Glenn. Frank, editor of Century Maga- 
zine, spoke Sunday night, December 18, 
in Unity House, 7 Park Square, at the 
final meeting of the present series of Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League meetings. His 
subject was “The New Order vs. The New 
Disorder.” Hollis T. Gleason of Cohasset 
presided, and the benediction was said 
by the Rev. W. Priestley Phillips, recently 
minister of the Bridgend Unitarian 
Church, Wales. 

“How to meet the menace of an in- 
ereasing social discontent,’ said Mr. 
Frank, “is a problem which I have no 
apology for discussing in a Christian 
meeting, as it lies close to the heart of 
primitive Christianity, despite the fact 
that for centuries theologians have, been 
willing to adjourn the message of Chris- 
tianity to society and have laid supreme 
emphasis on its message to the individual. 

“Unless within the next ten years some 
new, better, and more effective order of 
society is evolved, there will come a new 
disorder. This new order depends not 
upon specific legislation or upon the star 
performance of a Premier or a President, 
or upon any political magician, but upon 
the spirit, the point of view, and the 
mental attitude of the average citizen. 

“Three conditions may be laid down as 
necessary to avert disorder: first, the av- 
erage citizen must maintain a tolerant 
attitude toward opinion; second, a dem- 
ocratic attitude toward wealth ; and third, 
an aristocratic attitude toward work. 

“In the matter of tolerance, the rights 
of the minority must be considered. Very 
often the man who stands up for these 
rights is accused of sharing the views 


of the minority, whereas he may only be. 


contending for their right of expression 
irrespective of the views themselves. I 
have a profound belief in the importance 
and honesty of radicals in a democracy. 
We need radicals to act as gadflies to 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send co, lainly written, to the Adv: 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 pease Fe 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum c , $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tione. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Sidr must accompany 
all orders. 


14,000 MILES. A Carriage and Two Women. 
Frances 8. Howe. Private sale only. P 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Howe, 60 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 
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the state,—radicals to rouse the state, 
and conservatives to run it. Then there 
is a fifty-fifty chance to escape chaos.” 
In making a strong defence of the prin- 

ciple of free speech, press, assembly, and 
instruction, Mr. Frank condemned the use 
of Prussian and Russian methods of re- 
pression. He added :— 

“Radical ideas are more dangerous 
when repressed than when expressed. 
Free speech is a safety-valve. The cost 
of liberty is less than the price of. repres- 
sion. Germany and Russia decided to run 
no risks, but the price they paid is seen 
to-day. The people of any self-governing 
commonwealth have common sense and 
self-control sufficient to listen to open and 
ardent advocacy of any doctrine without 
grave danger.” 

Mr. Frank maintained that the lack of 
a democratic attitude toward wealth and 
of an aristocratic attitude toward work 
had resulted in a lot of slipshod and 
slovenly work, and declared that the hour 
had struck for all to raise their voices 
for the return of the aristocratic spirit in 
the doing of the work of the world. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


Rev. Harry Lutz has accepted a call to 
the Unitarian Church, Sanford, Me. 


Rey. A. Perala nas taken charge of the 
Finnish Unitarian Church at Red Lodge, 
Mont. 
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Rey. Ivan Klein was ordained and in- 
stalled minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Littleton, N.H., October 20. 


Rey. J. B. H. Tegarden has accepted a 
eall to New Orleans, La., Rev. C. C. Helvie, 
to Moline, Ill., and Rev. N. A. Baker, to 
Keene, N.H. 


Rev. J. F. Krolfifer has been commis- 
sioned to take charge of the First Unita- 
rian Society, Seattle, Wash. Rev. H. D. 
Martin has taken charge of the church at 
Fort Collins, Col. 


Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, for more than 
thirty-five years pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, West Newton, Mass., has 
been made pastor emeritus. Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen, Augusta, Me., has accepted the 
call to become active pastor. 


A set of slides with printed lecture on 
Transylvania has been prepared by Rey. 
Joel H. Metealf, and is for the free use 
of any Unitarian ‘organization. Letters 
addressed to the Transylvanian Commis- 
sion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will 
receive immediate attention. 


Rey. Francis W. Holden was installed 
minister of the Unitarian Society, Rock- 
land, Mass., Monday evening, December 
12. The following persons assisted in the 
installation: Rey. Everett C. Batcheldor, 
Rey. Ralph Conner, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, 
Rey. Frederick R. Lewis, Minot Simons, 
D.D., Rev. E. L.-Houghton, Rev. C. A. 
Burgess, and J. 8. Gray. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
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December 26: Monday, Rev, H. E. B. 
Speight, King’s Chapel; Tuesday, Rev. 


Palfrey Perkins, First Parish, Weston, 
Mass.; Wednesday, Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach, First Parish, Waltham, Mass.; 


Thursday, C. C. Conklin, D.D., Brookline 
Universalist Church; Friday, J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Saturday, 
musical service, A. Vincent Bennett, King’s 
Chapel. There will also be a service at 
8 p.M., December 31. 


Meetings and Conferences 


California Alliances Meet 


The fall meeting of the Associated Al- 
liance of Northern California was held 
in the Unitarian church, Palo Alto, Satur- 
day, October 22, 1921. A delicious lunch- 
eon was served at 12.30: The roll-call was 
taken and revealed the following delega- 
tion: Alameda, six; Berkeley, sixteen; 
Oakland, seventeen; Palo Alto, nineteen; 
Sacramento, three; San José, eighteen; 
San Francisco, fourteen; Stockton, one; 
Santa Cruz, two; Woodland, one; total, 
ninety-seven. The presidents of the differ- 
ent Alliances gave helpful suggestions and 
told of their problems. After a hearty 
vote of thanks to the ladies of Palo Alto, 
the meeting adjourned to the church. Rev. 
Charles Pease read from the Gospel of St. 
John, gave a short talk, and offered 
prayer. The president, Mrs. Harris, then 
took the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and accepted. The 
treasurer reported receipts of $38.11, and 
disbursements of $16.70, and on hand 
$21.41. Mrs. Wyckoff spoke, and read a 


Union is now getting in abundance. 


The Laymen’s League 
Hangs Up its Stocking 


Dear Santa Claus :— 


If you don’t put anything else in our stocking this Christmas of 
1921, 12,186 Unitarian laymen will be satisfied with some of the enthu- 
siasm for our faith and loyalty and responsibility to it which The Women’s 


Alliance has had for so long and which the Young People’s Religious 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


7 Park Square—Boston 
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letter conveying Miss Lucy Lowell’s greet: 
ings. Mrs. Baldwin read greetings from 
the Detroit conference. The secretary 
read a telegram from Alliances meeting 
in Montpelier, Vt., and a letter to Mrs. 
Harris from Mrs. Atherton sending her 
greetings. It was moved and carried that 
a word of thanks be sent to these two. 
Miss Morton, a delegate from the San José 
chureh, read a bright, instructive paper 
on the meetings held at the Isles of 
Shoals. She was given a vote of thanks. 
All then joined in a familiar hymn. Mrs. 
Cole gave a brief talk on fellowship work 
and what the Berkeley church was doing, 
and Mrs. Thompson explained the work 
of the Friendly Links. The president was 
asked to appoint one member to report to 
this organization on the fellowship work, 
and one for the Friendly Links. Mrs. 
Harris appointed Mrs. Wyckoff and Mrs. 
Thompson. An amendment to the by-laws 
was then read and accepted: ‘The secre- 
tary of the Unitarian headquarters shall 
be an ewz-officio member of the executive 
board of this body.” Moved and carried 
that we subscribe as heretofore to five 
copies of the Pacific Unitarian, and that 
we give the usual $10 to headquarters. 
Mrs. Reed paid a loving tribute to Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Pettret, who had recently 
passed away. It was moved and carried 
that we accept the kind invitation of the 
Woodland church for the next meeting. 
Mr. Wetherell followed with an informal 
talk on his trip South and gave many 
helpful suggestions. We showed our ap- 
preciation by voting to send letters of 
thanks to the three organizations who 
sent Mr. Wetherell to this Coast as field 
secretary. It was moved and carried to 
send greetings to the Associated Alliance 
of Southern California. It was also moved 
and carried to have Mrs. Harris repre- 
sent this association at the meeting of 
Alliances in Southern California in Jan- 
uary. Each Alliance was asked to try to 
secure delegates. 


Parish News Letters 
Laymen Have Chopping-Bee 


NorkTHFIELD, Mass.—Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son: Despite the fact that a considerable 
number of the members of the parish have 
gone South on their annual winter pil- 
grimage, there seems to be no falling off in 
the size of the congregations. Several new 
families have come to town since summer 
and have identified themselves with the 
church. A chapter of the Laymen’s League 
was started last month with twenty-five 
members. The chapter began its activities 
by holding a chopping-bee. The men cut 
fifteen cords of firewood for the church. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Society held all-day 
sewing-meetings each week in preparation 
for their annual sale, which was held 
December 15. In connection with the 
sale, the Laymen’s League served a caf- 
eteria supper for the ladies. The Alliance 
meetings are well attended and the pro- 
grammes interesting. The Young People’s 
Religious Union is thoroughly alive and 
holds a religious service each Sunday 
evening, and every month at least one 
week-night social. As a special objective 
the young people are raising a fund for 
the renovation of the church. The Sun- 
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day-school will follow its custom of serv- 
ing on Christmas Eve its annual Christ- 
mas supper to all connected with the 
Sunday-school and parish. This will be 
followed by a Christmas tree, and a play 
by the younger. members. Several new 
names have recently been added to the 
cradle roll. Outside of the primary class 
nearly every member of the school is a 
regular attendant at church. 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 
Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams _ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Hndicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 
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FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


do not forget Dr. Sunderland’s “Oh to Be Rich 
and Young” ($1.00; by mail, $1.08),““The Origin 
and Character of the Bible” ($1.50; by mail, 
$1.65), “The Spark in the Clod” ($1.00; by 
mail, $1.15). Order from The Beacon Press, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 
A PAID POSITION 


AS TEACHER IN SUNDAY SCHOOL? . 


The Department of Religious Education and 
Tuckerman School have had many requests for 
teachers for paid positions in all grades that 
could not be met for lack of trained teachers. 


You Should Be Ready 


You may qualify and secure certificate by 
attending the Boston Teacher Training School 
to be held at 16 Beacon Street each Wednesday, 
from 5.10 to 6, and 7 to 8.15 p.m., beginning 
January 11 and closing April 26, 1922. 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS 
PRACTICAL TEACHING METHODS 


DEPARTMENTAL TRAINING 


Fee for the course, 16 weeks, $2.00. For further 
information address the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ORLANDO 
The City Beautiful 


In the picturesque lake region of 
Florida: the largest interior city of the 
State, at the heart of its most famous 
orange-growing section. Ideal winter 
climate, drier and more tonic than on 
the coast. Beautifully shaded and paved 
avenues and drives; seventeen gemlike 
lakes within the city limits. Three 
splendid golf links in County. Good 
schools and churches, including a wide- 
awake Unitarian church. A delightful 
resort for tourists, and a congenial home 
city for permanent residence. Do you 
wish to know more about it? 


Write to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


H. F. BAILEY, President 
P. O. Box 863, Orlando, Fla. 


THE 
BEACON 
PRESS 


desires to express sincere 
appreciation to patrons for 


the generous patronage that 
has made this year the best 
since our organization. We 
hope that we may have the 
opportunity to serve a still 
greater number in the fu- 
ture, and we extend our most 


cordial regards and _ best 
wishes at this holiday season. 


8. Abraham Lincoln 
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GIFTS FOR A YEAR AND A DAY 


yl T CHRISTMAS TIME we choose our presents carefully for our discriminating friends. What is 

more acceptable than fifty-two visits of THE REGISTER? ‘That you may include a double 
supply of good reading we offer with THE REGISTER at exceptional holiday terms any one of the 
books listed below. The books are new, and of high quality and distinction. Any one of them is a 
worthy associate of THE REGISTER and will be appreciated by another book-loving friend. 


Subscriptions entered under this offer must be in the name of a person in whose household there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. This offer expires January 31, 1922. Canadian postage, 50 cents extra. Foreign, $1.10. 


The Books from which to Choose 


Regular Postpaid Price Our a Regular Postpaid Price Our 
Offer No. of the book, and THE Holiday %~» Offer No. of the book, and THE Holiday 
REGISTER for 1 year Price REGISTER for | year Price 
1. If Winter Comes 9. Oliver Cromwell 
by A. S. M. Hutchinson $6.15 $4.50 by John Drinkwater $5.60 $4.00 
The best novel of the autumn. The latest chronicle play, by the 
Everybody is reading it. author of “Abraham Lincoln.” 
2. The Art of Home Decoration 1 : ; 
by Mary Harrod Northend $7.65 $5.00 Ms che Le Siem Pages 
If you are interested in_beautify- by Charles W. Eliot $5.15 $4.00 
ing your house, don’t fail to read “Indeed we can imagine a teacher 
this book. of English pointing his pupils not 
- only to one of these paragraphs but 
3. ne end Letters of Henry to both of them (the first and last 
ee Higginson paragraphs in the book) as capital 
by Bliss Perry 7 $8.15 $5.50 ‘illustrations of structure in com- 
The life of the great Bostonian position.”—Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
nobly written. tin, November 10, 1921. 
4. Roosevelt: The Happy ll. The Boys’ Book of Rail- 
Warrior ; roads 
by Bradley Gilman $7.65 $5.00 by Irving Crump $5.70 $4.00 
Mr. Gilman’s analysis of the char- A book sure to be dear to every 
acter of Roosevelt, his classmate boyish heart. 
at Harvard, is both original and 
sn iia San 12. Heroines of History and 
Legend : 
5. Far to Seek aaeiled by tiiva Ge Sinai 6.15 $4.00 
f piled by Elva S. Smith $6. . 
by Maud Diver $6.15 $4.50 A delightful record of literary and 


Another excellent novel. A noble 
picture of the higher aspects of 
Anglo-Indian relations. 


historical personages every child 
should know. 


13. Crowding Memories 


6. ee comzatien of pea Thomas Bailey $9.15 $6.00 
* Aldric 4 
An Autobiography $7.15 $5.00 No recent book of reminiscence 


In our language nothing better has 
ever been written to prove the un- 
ending and wonderful opportunities 


has been so popular. 


of our country. A perfect book for 14. From Bondage to Liberty 
a young man or woman. in Religion 
by George T. Ashley $5.65 $4.00 
7. "The Little Child at the 2 : A striking spiritual autobiography. 


Breakfast Table 
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by William C. Gannett 


This little book, the work of Rev. Tue CuristiAn REcIsTER, 
William C. Gannett and his de- 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
voted wife, is the outcome of a : : : 
generation of practical experiment Enclosed is $ in payment of Holiday Book 
and demonstration of the value of Offer No. Send Tue RecIsTER to 
this custom of brief daily readings )¢5.90 $4.50 
at the breakfast table. oud — wo (cba ORCAS tea RSE ee Sueno re 
ges ie fmneeese hy 
y William H. Carrut : : 
Letters written to boys on all sorts ELGAR Boe Sop SAS AOR AOR OS ORO CE Ore 
of manly subjects by an educator If requested, we shall be pleased to send 
who is kindred in spirit and in com- ; this subscriber an attractive Christmas card 
plete sympathy with boyhood’s bearing your name as donor. 


enthusiasms, 
Send the book to 


by John Drinkwater $5.35 $4.00 DES i Sty RO TACTOD CUD TO Dn GOCE oe ean 
Now a recognized dramatic classic. 


12-22-21 
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[ PLEASANTRIES | 


“T think, Lucille, I’ll take one of the 
children to the park with me. Which one 
do you think would go best with this 
dress ?”’—London Mail. 


Headline—“Dante Lectures at Am- 
herst.” And as a bookstore window card 
announces, “Dickens Works Here To-day 
for $5.”—Boston Transcript. 


Optimist: “I believe the time will come 
when there will be no more jokes about 
the optimist and the pessimist.” Pessi- 
mist: “If it does, we shall not be there 
to enjoy the relief.” 


A shortsighted old lady went into a 
large curio shop. After pottering about 
for some time she asked the assistant, 
“How much is that Japanese idol worth— 
the one near the door?’ “It is worth a 
great deal,” replied the assistant. “It’s 
the proprietor.” 


Mrs. Brown: “There is not a boy in this 
town who is as clever as our Tom.” Mrs. 
Black: “How is that?’ Mrs. Brown: 
“Look at these two chairs. Tom made 
them out of his own head, and he has 
enough wood left to make an armchair.”— 
The Epworth Herald. 


Film Producer (seeking location) : “You 
say your mistress is away? I. suppose 
she wouldn’t object to my taking a few 
scenes in her grounds?” ‘Trusty Old Re- 
tainer: “I don’t suppose so, but you 
mustn’t come ’round afterwards bothering 
her to buy the photographs !’—Passing 
Show. 


The following couplet is attributed to 
Bob Burdette, who was a better minister 
for being a humorist :— 

Tell my trustees when I am dead that 
they need shed no tears; 

For I shall then be no more dead than 
they have been for years. 


A Congressman from the West recently 
grew indignant at a colleague who did not 
believe that there was any danger that 
the United States would ever become in- 
volved in war again. “To ridicule the 
idea of this country ever being invaded,” 
said he, “is to follow the example of the 
camel, which buries its head in the sand 
when an enemy approaches.” To which 
the colleague retorted; “Surely the geutle- 
man, in giving utterance to this apothegm, 
must have meant to refer to the ostrich, 
which, under these circumstances, has a 
habit of putting its eye through a needle.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


Lyman Abbott tells a story about 
Dwight L. Moody. He started out one 
day with “the hest minister in Edin- 
burgh” to raise money for a mission in 
that city, the minister taking the lead 
and asking from ten to fifteen pounds 
at each call. “I saw,” said Mr. Moody, 
“it was going to take all winter at that 
gait, and so (not daring to criticise him) 
when we came to the next house (that 
of a very grand and wealthy woman) I 
said, ‘How much are you going to ask her 
for? ‘Oh, perhaps fifty pounds.’ .I kept 
still, but when the door opened into the 
room where she was I just pushed ahead 
and said, ‘Madam, I have come to ask 
you for two thousand pounds to help build 
a new mission down at Carrubers Close.’ 
She threw up both hands and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, mercy! Mr. Moody, I cannot possibly 
give more than one thousand.’ ” 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do Fhe duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert s. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


A STENOGRAPHER 


who is qualified to do efficient work 
may learn of an excellent opportunity 
by stating her experience and salary 
in a letter to N. L., care of THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


° , ° P. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7452%0%° 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual] free. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Modern Equipment. 
Progressive Management and 
Sales Policy. 


Long Dividend Record. 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A LITTLE JACO COMB CLEANER 


Would make a useful present for mother, sister, wife, or 
daughter. Price 25 cents at Drug and Dry Goods Stores, 
or by mail from Martell Novelty Co., Keene, N.H. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


In this Number 
Editorials’ ¢. 5 3h 3 eee 


Letters to the Editor oe 
Drugging the World with Opium . . . . ha 


Original and Selected 


Powers Agree on Limitation of Navies, by S.T., 1204 
The Christmas Message, by Samuel A. Eliot: 
The Holiday of Humanity, by John H. Die- 
trich . 1205 
Aha! Aha! Christmas!” by Samuel McChord 
Crothers; Christmas and our Growing 
Church, by Minot Simons . 1207 
The Faith of Immanence and its Helpful 
Symbols, by W.C. Gannett . 1208 
The Personal Influence of Jesus, by Earl 
Morse Wilbur, . 1210 
Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘Religion, Vi. by Ed- 
ward H. Cotton . 1211 
Charles Alfred Humphreys, by ‘William c. 
Gannett . 1218 
Standing-roon at Membership Luncheon, ine 
by E. Bigelow Lanne icin tle ‘peste the 
Price of Liberty . . 1220 
Literature 
Life in Voltas: A chee Octogenarian; 
Books . - - ait 
The Home 
Christmas is Everywhere! by Rose Brooks . 1216 
The Chinese New Year, by. bikie: Arnold; 
A Boy’s Method . . 1217 
Poetry 
A Memory, by Jane C. Crowell . 1206 
The Christmas Law, by Charles W. Casson 1210 
The Christmas Chickadee, by Minnie Leos 
Upton F 1216 
Clouds and ‘Frowns, ‘by Roberta Symmes 1217 
Near Bethlehem, by J. Edgar Smith . 1218 
Throughout the Church . . . . 1221 
Pleasantries’’ < fy 5. 5. i ee 1224 


Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at — 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school act 9.45 a.m. Thin | 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, — 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Pau) 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten — 
Class at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. : 


UNITARIAN ASSEMBLIES OF WORLD 
RELIGION, Harvard Square, at 11 A.M. These 
Assemblies were instituted among graduate- — 
students of Oxford ‘University by Martin K. 
Schermerhorn in the year 1911 and reinstituted 
among students of Harvard University in the 
year 1914. Only graduates of some university 
or college are invited. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, — 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Sub- 
ject, “The Parable of Christmas.’’ Church ser- — 
vices at 11 A.M. Disciples School assembles at. 
10.30 a.m. and will attend church. Special 
carol service at 12.10. Miss Lillian B. Poor © 
will tell a Christmas story. Collection for the 
church, f 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner “ Tremont an 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.. 
and Rev. Harold E. B. “Speight, ministe: 
Sunday, December 25, morning service, 10 
AM. Dr. Brown will preach. Sermon to d 
dren, Mr. Speight. No vesper service. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649— 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and A - 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars ip the sub 


fy. 


te 
corner of — 


pen, minister. : 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 
Morning service, 11 a.m. Special Christi 
music. Chorus Choir under Thom son |S 
Short sermon on ‘‘The Angels’ ng. 
public cordially invited. i. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCE 

(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Ad 
Ey Aa and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, r 
Sunday, December, 25, Mr. Hudson Will nel 
The third of a series of sermons on 
sentials in Religion; Jesus.” Mr. Mal 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. | 
service at 11 a.m. Church School Ly 9.4 


Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
visitors. Take Oy as 1) 
Square, then mere Ee ee eeting 


DE ee ea 


